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A LITURGICAL HEXAEMERON 


ROM very early times—certainly not later than the seventh 

century—the ferial Vesper hymns of the liturgical office have 
celebrated day by day throughout each week God’s work in the 
successive days of creation. The six hymns in question, considered 
together, can thus be not ineptly described as a Liturgical 
Hexaemeron. They do not, of course, deal with the creation of the 
universe from a scientific angle. They are merely a simple metrical 
record of the narrative of Genesis with appropriate prayers added 
in the concluding stanzas. 

These hymns, or most of them, were evidently composed by 
one and the same person. Tradition has been divided mainly 
between St. Ambrose and St. Gregory the Great, with the greater 
number of scholars in favour of the latter. In fact, the weight of 
learned opinion identifies these compositions with the set of 
hymns for the evenings of the week sent by Pope St. Gregory the 
Great to St. Columba.! As, however, the authorship is not 
definitely established, they are best designated by the general 
term Ambrosiani.2 Not only does their literary form entitle them 
to be so called but additional reason for this designation is fur- 
nished by their close affinity to St. Ambrose’s Hexaemeron, of 
which they contain several echoes. 

It is very fitting that the work of God on the days of creation 
should be commemorated at Vespers, since the liturgical day, like 
the Jewish day, is reckoned from sunset to sunset. The creation 
of the universe begins with the creation of the world in darkness, 
This is referred to in the Hymn of Matins on Sunday: 


Primo die quo Trinitas On the first day, on which 
Beata mundum condidit .. . the Holy Trinity created the 
world ... 


or, according to the original form: 


Primo dierum omnium On the first of all days 
Quo mundus extat conditus .. . when the world stood forth 
created ..... 
1 See Historical Edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern, 1909, p. 21. 
® See S. G. Pimont, Les Hymnes du Bréviaire Romain, Paris, 1874. 
Vol. xxvi 393 
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The creation of the earth, enveloped in darkness, was in fact 
the first part of God’s work on the first day of creation.1 The 
“‘Work of Division’? began on that same day with the creation of 
light. Thus the Sacred Text says: ““There was evening and there 
was morning, one day.”’ The creation of light affords an ample 


theme for the Hymn of Vespers for 


Sunday 


Lucis Creator optime 
Lucem dierum proferens, 
Primordiis lucis novae 
Mundi parans originem. 


Qui mane junctum vesperi 
Diem vocari praecipis : 
Illabitur tetrum chaos, 

Audi preces cum fletibus. 


Ne mens gravata crimine 
Vitae sit exul munere, 
Dum nil perenne cogitat 
Seseque culpis illigat. 


Coeleste pulset ostium, 
Vitale tollat praemium : 
Vitemus omne noxium, 
Purgemus omne pessimum. 


O perfect God, Creator of light, 
Who didst bring forth the light of 
day 
and with the production of new 
light 
prepare the formation of the world. 


Who morning joined with 
evening 
didst command to be called Day: 
Black darkness descends upon us, 
Hear Thou our prayers and tears. 


Lest the mind burdened with sin 
be bereft of the gift of life ; 
while it thinks of nought eternal 
and fetters itself with sin. 


Let it knock at heaven’ door, 
let it gain the prize of life: 
let us avoid all that is harmful, 
let us purge all that is sinful. 


, pul’ 





Let us return to the text of Genesis: ‘‘In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth. And the earth was void and empty, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the spirit of 
God moved over the waters. And God said: Let there be light. 
And there was light. And God saw the light that it was good. 
And he divided the light from the darkness. And he called the 
light, Day, and the darkness, Night. And there was evening and 
morning, one day.” 

From this narrative the writer of our hymn has selected well. 
His theme is Light, the best thing in creation: Nihil ita perfectum 
nist lux. The adjective he uses to designate the Creator, viz. 
Optimus, has a veiled reference to this perfect thing which is 
light—the best and most beneficent of God’s creatures. And thus 


1 Gen. i, 1-2. See The Six Days of Creation, by the Rev. E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J., M.A., 
a C.T.S. pamphlet, p. 9. 
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the hymn becomes a song of thanksgiving for the gift of light, 
physical and intellectual, and of prayer to be free from the dark- 
ness of sin. 

A change for the worse was introduced by the corrector of 
the Breviary hymns. Where we now read Coeleste pulset ostium, the 
original had the far more meaningful and graphic Coelorum 
pulset intimum—Let it knock at the very heart of heaven. Note also 
the line Vitemus omne noxium, which has been inserted as it stands 
into the Veni Creator Spiritus. 

Thus each Sunday we gratefully commemorate the creative 
work of the first day, which we appropriately call the Lord’s Day. 
Sedulius sang of this great event as follows :1 


Caeperat interea post tristia sabbata felix 
Irradiare dies, culmen qui nominis alti 
A Domino dominante trahit, primusque videre 
Promeruit nasci mundum, atque resurgere Christum. 


Monday 


Immense coeli Conditor O great Creator of the sky, 
Qui mixta ne confunderent who, dividing the waters, lest those 
Aquae fluenta dividens from above 
Coelum dedisti limitem. should mingle with those on earth, 


didst make the sky their boundary. 


Firmans locum coelestibus Framing a place for those of 
Simulque terrae rivulis, heaven, 
Ut unda flammas temperet and yet another for the streams on 
Terrae solum ne dissipent. earth: 


that water might temper the heat 
lest it destroy this earthly soil. 


Infunde nunc, piissime, Pour forth now, most gracious 
Donum perennis gratiae: One, 
'Fraudis novae ne casibus the gift of everlasting grace, 
Nos error atterat vetus. lest by the snares of fresh deceits 


the old error overwhelm us. 


Lucem fides adaugeat May faith increase our light, 
Sic luminis jubar ferat: shedding upon us the beams of its 
Haec vana cuncta proterat, own radiance, 
Hanc falsa nulla comprimant. trampling under foot all vain 
things, 


with no falsehood ever eclipsing it. 


Genesis says: ‘‘And God said: Let there be a firmament made 
amidst the waters: and let it divide the waters from the waters. 
1 Carm. Pasch., L.V., vv. 315-18. es 
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And God made a firmament, and divided the waters that were 
under the firmament from those that were above the firmament. 
And it was so. And God called the firmament Heaven. And the 
evening and morning were the second day.”’ 

This passage records the second Work of Division: division 
of the waters above the firmament from those beneath it. And 
thus we have the creation of the heavens and the earth. In the 
opening word of the above stanzas—immense—the Sacred Poet 
strikes the keynote, as it were, of God’s second day of creative 
work, for certainly nothing can convey a better idea of God’s 
immensity that the vastness of the oceans and of the heavens, the 
Maker of which He Himself is proclaimed. 

The ideas expressed in the second stanza, concerning the 
mutual service rendered by fire and water, is described by St. 
Ambrose in his Hexaemeron as follows :! Ergo sicut necessaria ignis 
creatura, ut ordinata et disposita permaneat, coelique clementia temperet 
aquarum rigorem: ita etiam aquarum redundantia non superflua, ne 
alterum altero consumeretur, quia nist conveniens utriusque mensura sit, 
sicut ignis aquam exsiccat, ita et aqua restinguit ignem. 

The creation of the firmament, called here limes coeli, the 
boundary of the heavens, serves the purpose, in the poet’s mind 
as well as in that of the author of Genesis, of holding back, like 
a vast, solid vault, the waters of the skies from overwhelming and 
destroying the earth. The identical simile recurs in the inspired 
writer’s account of the Flood :? “The flood gates of heaven were 
opened,” etc. 


Tuesday 
Telluris alme Conditor, Bounteous Creator of the earth, 
Mundi solum qui separans, who didst divide the dry land from 
Pulsis aquae molestiis the sea, 
Terram dedisti immobilem. didst sweep back the mountainous 
waters 
and make the earth to stand 
immovable. 
Ut germen aptum proferens, Enabling it thus to bear vege- 
Fulvis decora floribus, tation useful to men 
Faecunda fructu sisteret to shine with golden flowers, 
Pastumque gratum redderet. to bring forth plentiful fruit, 
and thus to give us welcome 
sustenence. 


1 Lib. II, c. ITI, n. 12. 2 Gen., vii, ii. 
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Mentis perustae vulnera Heal Thou our mind’s searing 
Munda virore gratiae: wounds 
Ut facta fletu diluat, with the cool freshness of Thy 
Motusque pravos atterat. grace: 
that we may wash away ill deeds 
with tears 


and subdue all evil lusts. 


Jussis tuis obtemperet, Let us obey thy laws, 
Nullis malis approximet, and keep aloof from all evil, 
Bonis repleri gaudeat rejoice in the plenty of goods re- 
Et mortis ictum nesciat. ceived 
and never know the stroke of 
death. 


The Books of Genesis continues : ““God also said : Let the waters 
that are under the heaven be gathered together into one place, 
and let the dry land appear. And it was so done. And God called 
the dry land Earth, and the gathering together of the waters, he 
called Seas. And God saw that it was good. And he said: Let 
the earth bring forth the green herb and such as may seed, and 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit after its kind, which may have seed 
in itself upon the earth. And it was so done. And the earth 
brought forth the green herb, and such as yieldeth seed according 
to its kind, and the tree that beareth fruit, having seed each one 
according to its kind. And God saw that it was good. And the 
evening and the morning were the third day.” 

The third day, therefore, saw the completion of the Third 
Work of Division—the separation of the dry land from the sea— 
and the First Work of Adornment—the clothing of the land with 
vegetable life. 

Several of the words used by the poet in this hymn are worthy 
of note. First of all the epithet al/mus, the original meaning of 
which is “nourishing” or ‘‘fostering’’—very aptly applied to the 
bountiful Creator who is soon to bring forth for man’s need the 
fruits of the earth. Then there is the line Pulsis aquae molestits, 
where the word molestiae suggests the heavy weight of the waters 
covering the land. The word is connected with the Greek molos 
and the Latin moles. The adjective perusta, applied to the wounded 
mind, we have translated ‘‘Searing”’, but the meaning is rather 
parched up (by the heat of passion), like land before it is irrigated. 
Another beautiful term is viror gratiae, to denote freshness, vigour, 
newness, power. Finally, there is that ictus mortis, the stroke of 
death, which is a happy change introduced by the seventeenth- 

Vol, xxvi n* 
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century correctors of the hymns, in place of the original, rather 


colourless, actus mortis. 
Wednesday 


Coeli Deus sanctissime, 
Qui lucidas mundi plagas 
Candore pingis igneo 
Augens decoro lumine. 


Quarto die qui flammeam 
Dum solis accendis rotam, 
Lunae ministras ordinem 
Vagosque cursus siderum. 


Most holy God of heaven, 
who the lightsome spaces of the 
universe 
dost paint with fiery splendour, 
enhancing its beauty with har- 
monious light. 


Thou, who on the fourth day 
didst light up the fiery wheel of the 
sun 
and appoint its orbit to the moon 


and the wandering courses of the 
stars. 


Ut noctibus vel lumini 
Direptionis terminum, 
Primordiis et mensium 
Signum dares notissimum. 


That Thou mightest give to 
night and day 
a boundary of separation, 
as also, for the beginning of the 
months, 
a sign which cannot be mistaken. 


Expelle noctem cordium, Drive out the night from our 
Absterge sordes mentium, hearts, 


Resolve culpae vinculum, wipe away the impurities of our 
Everte moles criminum. minds, 


break asunder the chain of sin, 
cast off the burden of crime. 


In Genesis we read: “‘And God said: Let there be lights 
made in the firmament of heaven, to divide the day and the 
night, and let them be for signs and for seasons, and for days and 
years: to shine in the firmament of heaven and to give light 
upon the earth. And it was so done. And God made two great 
lights: a greater light to rule the day, and a lesser light to rule 
the night, and the stars. And he set them in the firmament of 
heaven to shine upon the earth. And to rule the day and the 
night, and to divide the light and the darkness. And God saw 
that it was good. And the evening and the morning were the 
fourth day.” 

In the Wednesday Vesper hymn the poet describes God as a 
supreme artist spreading the canvas of the heavens and painting 
thereon, in his own creative way and with his own colouring, the 
lucidas mundi plagas—the shining regions of the universe. More- 
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over, he fashions the sun as a mighty wheel of fire—flammea solis 
rota, and sets it to run its course and to preside over the day. 
The epithet now given God is sanctissimus—most holy. Somehow, 
the magnificence of the heavens reminds us of God’s spotless 
sanctity. Thus Psalm cxliv sings: “‘Generation and generation 
shall praise thy works . . . they shall speak of the glorious mag- 
nificence of thy holiness.” Thus in beautiful lines we have here 
put before us the “‘Second Work of Adornment”. The description 
might not appeal to a mind bent on discovering the scientific 
laws which underlay the creation, but it does satisfy the imagina- 
tion athirst for beauty. 


Thursday 


Magnae Deus potentiae O God of mighty power, 


Qui fertili natos aqua who the offspring of the fruitful 
Partim relinquis gurgiti water 
Partim levas in aera. dost leave in part within its depths 


and in part dost raise in the air. 





Demersa lymphis imprimens, Assigning the fishes to the sea, 


Subvecta coelis erigens : lifting the birds on high, 
Ut stirpe ab una prodita so that, sprung from a common 
Diversa repleant loca. source, 


they yet inhabit different spheres. 





Largire cunctis servulis Grant to all thy servants 


Quos mundat unda sanguinis whom the stream of thy blood doth 
Nescire lapsus criminum cleanse, 
Nec ferre mortis taedium. to consent to no fall into sin 


nor suffer the gloom of eternal 
death. 


Ut culpa nullum deprimat, May guilt weigh no one down, 
Nullum efferat jactantia : may pride lift no one up: 
Elisa mens ne concidat. lest the despondent heart fail, 
Elata mens ne corruat. and the proud heart fall away. 





Genesis i, 20-23: ‘‘God also said: Let the waters bring forth 
the creeping creature having life, and the fowl that may fly over 
the earth under the firmament of heaven. And God created the 
great whales and every living and moving creature which the 
waters brought forth, according to their kinds, and every winged 
fowl according to its kind. And God saw that it was good. And 
he blessed them, saying: Increase and multiply and fill the waters 
of the sea, and let the birds be multiplied upon the earth. And the 
evening and the morning were the fifth day.” 
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In this further Work of Adornment we find God peopling the 
ocean with fish and the air with birds. The water is called fertilis, 
as from it fish and fowl are generated. In the poet’s mind both 
belong to the same genus—genus ortum aquis. There is here an 
allusion to another genus—that of Christians—born also of the 
water, which the Liturgy terms on Holy Saturday Aqua regenerandis 
hominibus praeparata—a water rendered fruitful for the regeneration 
of man. This thought is further expressed in the other phrase: 
Quos mundat unda sanguinis, which again refers to the unda purificans 
of the Blessing of the Font. 

It is interesting to recall here that, basing their view on the 
fact that fish and fowl were produced from the water, some 
mediaeval monks declared that the meat of birds is allowed on 
abstinence days. 


Friday 


Hominis superne Conditor, Supernal Maker of mankind, 
Qui cuncta solus ordinans who, alone disposing all things, 
Humum jubes producere didst command the earth to bring 
Reptantis et ferae genus. forth 


creeping things and wild beasts, 


Et magna rerum corpora And hast caused the huge bodies 
Dictu jubentis vivida of creatures 
Per temporum certas vices filled with life at thy command, 
Obtemperare servulis. through varying periods of time, 
to yield obedience to thy servants. 


Repelle quod cupidinis Ward off the attacks of evil 
Ciente vi nos impetit, desire 
Aut moribus se suggerit, which assail us with violence 
Aut actibus se interserit. whether reflected in our conduct 
or prompting our actions. 


Da gaudiorum praemia, Give us joy as our reward, 
Da gratiarum munera: grant us the gifts of grace: 
Dissolve litis vincula, Free us from the chains of strife, 
Adstringe pacis foedera. draw closer the bonds of peace. 


This is the account as given in Genesis: ‘‘And God said: Let 
the earth bring forth the living creature in its kind, cattle and 
creeping things, and beasts of the earth, according to their kinds. 
And it was so done. And God made the beasts of the earth accord- 
ing to their kinds, and cattle and every thing that creepeth on 
the earth after its kind. And God saw that it was good. And he 
said: Let us make man to our image and likeness, and let him 
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have dominion over the fishes of the sea and the fowls of the air, 
and the beasts, and the whole earth, and every creeping creature 
that moveth upon the earth. And God created man to his own 
image, to the image of God he created him. Male and female he 
created them. . . . And the evening and the morning were the 
sixth day.” ‘So the heavens and the earth were finished, and all 
the furniture of them.” 

The “Furniture of the heavens and of the earth”’ is completed 
with the creation of brute animals and of man. Instead of Hominis 
superne Conditor the first line of the original runs Plasmator hominis 
Deus—O God, Maker of man, Fashioner of man—which is the 
phrase one would expect from a fifth- or sixth-century poet. The 
graphic terms plasmare and plasmator are great favourites with the 
Christian poets of that period. Prudentius calls man the Plasma 
Det (Cather. iii, v. 185) ; in one of the Easter hymns of the Breviary 
we have the lines: Qui mundi in primordio—Adam plasmasti hominem ; 
and in the Book of Job (x, 8) we read: Manus tuae fecerunt me et 
plasmaverunt me. The word conveys the idea of God, like an expert 
craftsman, fashioning man of the clay of the earth. 

The fourth stanza contains an ever timely prayer for peace 
and good will in society. Priests will do well in these days to 
repeat often the ejaculation: 









Dissolve litis vincula ! 
Adstringe pacis foedera! 


Saturday 











Jam sol recedit igneus, The fiery sun now sinks to 
Tu lux, perennis Unitas, rest: 

Nostris, beata Trinitas, Do Thou, O eternal light, 
Infunde lumen cordibus. Unity and Blessed Trinity, 

Pour thy radiance into our hearts. 















Te mane laudum carmine, Thee at dawn we praise in song, 


te deprecamur vespere: Thee at eventide we supplicate: 
Digneris ut te supplices to suffer us, thy suppliants, 
Laudemus inter coelites. to praise Thee among the Blessed. 







Thus the recital of the wonders of the Hexaemeron ends 
appropriately with a doxology on the day of rest, with a prayer 
that we may enjoy that eternal day of rest which the first sabbath 
typified. Fiat! Fiat! 

Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 
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RHYTHM AND MEANING 


S a contribution to the many-sided argument on plainsong- 

rhythm, it may be useful to demonstrate a relation between 
the meaning of the text and the rhythm of Latin and plainchant 
recitative. It seems that, in the public speaking and singing of 
Latin—not to say in public prayer—rhythm is the main vehicle 
of intelligibility. 

The rhythm of a sentence consists chiefly in the just balancing 
of phrase against phrase. A phrase is a grouping of words 
according to their incomplete logical meaning. It follows that 
the careful rhythming of the sentence, with graded pauses and 
shades of intensity, should express the import of the words. The 
Latin language particularly, by the nature of its syntax and the 
compact structure of sentence, aided by the classical arrange- 
ment of words, to a large extent phrases itself and falls objectively 
into a mould or form of expression. For instance, the Collect for 
Corpus Christi may be analysed thus: 


Arsis-phrase: Deus, qui nobis’ sub Sacramento mirabili 
Thesis-phrase: passtonis tuae’ memoriam reliquisti : 
Link-phrase: tribue, quaesumus, 

A.P.: ita nos corporis et sanguinis tui’ sacra mysteria venerant ; 
T.P.: ut redemptionis tuae fructum’ in nobis jugiter sentiamus: . . . 


The arsis and thesis of each phrase, indicated by the marks above 
the text, can be distinguished by variations of intensity: a notice- 
able pause within any of them disintegrates the rhythm, thereby 
obstructing in fact expression of the sense as a whole. Pauses 
occur only at the end of the lines and are longer or shorter 
according to the loose or close construction of the Latin: it seems 
that the only definite rests, without injury to the meaning, are 
after reliquisti and sentiamus. Now, in each arsis and thesis, and in 
each half of the prayer, the phrasing is compulsory by the con- 
struction of the Latin, and the first phrase carries rhythm and 
meaning over to the second ; while both meaning and rhythm are 
continually moving towards completion in the last clause of the 
period. 

The first part of the Collect for the Sunday within the Octave 
of Corpus Christi illustrates a nuance of phrasing, which occurs 
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frequently in the prayers, and shows even more clearly the 
influence of logical syntax and lucid word-arrangement on Latin 
rhythm. Thus: 


A.P.: Sancti nominis tut, Domine,’ timorem pariter et amorem 
T.P.: fac nos habere perpetuum: ... 


Timorem pariter et amorem is the thesis of the first phrase, but lifts 
the rhythm over to the complementary words habere perpetuum, 
thereby pointing neatly the meaning of the sentence. 

It is evident that the meaning of the phrases conditions and 
establishes the rhythm of the sentence. The rhythm arises precisely 
from the very sense of the words and builds up part by part, so 
to say, a perceptible vehicle for the meaning, so that the content 
of the words is consolidated and enshrined in the rhythm for the 
benefit of all who hear it. Therefore, simply to enunciate the 
words is not sufficient for the expression of their meaning, which 
depends on their grouping or phrasing, namely on the rhythm. 
Execute the phrasing adequately and the sense becomes apparent ; 
whereas if the phrasing is neglected, the prayer from a form of 
expression can become merely a string of disconnected words. If 
the reader should not advert to the sense, right rhythm still carries 
the correct meaning; while false rhythm may obscure the sense, 
even when the-speaker is conscious of it. Words are the prepared 
material; rhythm, the shape which is fashioned out of them. 
Rhythm is the significant form of the sentence, and it carries the 
meaning objectively in the natural medium of speech like the 
design used by the artist in his own medium. There seems to be 
no need to labour the point, but to put the argument at its lowest, 
average schoolboys can be trained to say the Latin responses 
intelligibly, by blind imitation of the phrasing—by the mechanical 
habit of observing the correct pauses. We all know what the 
responses sound like without the true rhythm. 

Care, also, in silhouetting the words themselves is obviously 
imperative. Attention to individual rhythm and accentuation is 
necessary—and, for example, helps to avoid tongue-tied confusion 
of syllables in the clumsier passages of Breviary and Missal. But 
attention to the nature, as well as the placing, of accent is 
especially necessary in view of the accentual nature of English 
rhythm. We are accustomed to a predominance of monosyllables 
which are not easy to manipulate and incline us to force the 
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movement; and we have an accentual prejudice that may have 
some of its roots in the influence of our great exponents of metrical 
rhythm. The prejudice ought to be acknowledged and watched 
in the reading or the singing of Latin. It may be that we had an 
overdose of accent-placing in our schooldays and have to re-learn 
and practise the technique of Latin rhythming. To put it briefly, 
the movement is not from accent to accent, however lightly: the 
accent should not carry the rhythm, but the rhythm the accent. 
In the word dicéntes, for instance, the movement is not towards 
the accent, “‘dropping” the last syllable, but goes from the first 
syllable to the last, so that the accent is lifted and carried to its 
rest on the final syllable—which in any group of words prepares 
to lift the next accent. Thus, Latin words link themselves together 
fluently, and with care for individual word-rhythm, the onward 
lift of the voice, unembarrassed by the teasing of many mono- 
syllables and aided by the smooth quantities, should fulfil the 
necessary function of presenting clearly and pleasantly the words 
of the text, which immediately, coupled with true phrasing, 
become intelligible. Latin periods, of course, can be phrased com- 
prehensibly with accentual rhythm, as in English: it is a question 
of objective truth and beauty—a matter of artistry and of studying 
the particular medium of expression. 

The plainchant recitatives offer a further demonstration of 
rhythm as the significant form of the sentence. The melody 
always bears out the logical meaning by following and manifesting 
the oratorical rhythm, deftly supported by a movement towards 
defined musical cadences at the thesis-phrases, which round off 
and clinch the sense of the words. Moreover, the flowing repe- 
tition of set musical forms preserves the close relation between 
the Latin periods until the sense is complete. This is obvious in 
the recitative of the prayers, which are phrased note for syllable 
with the words, the major thesis-phrases being indicated by 
cadences; and it is abundantly and simply illustrated in every 
pause, phrase-mark and cadence of the solemn Prefaces. 

The familiar Preface of the Trinity will serve as an example. 
The phrasing of the Latin in every single sentence is reflected 
exactly in the phrasing of the chant, and the ebb and flow of the 
two cadences defines and unifies the periods. The first cadence, 
on salutare, is repeated at gratias agere, rises towards aeterne Deus 
and unus es Deus, and comes to rest in the second cadence, pro- 
visionally at unus es Dominus and finally, as announced by the 
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lift of melody at unius, on Trinitate substantiae, the close of this 
period. The first cadence marks the thesis of its own phrase, but 
it may be called the arsis-cadence in relation to the whole sentence ; 
and the second, the thesis-cadence. The following periods have 
the same architecture and the same announcement of the thesis- 
cadence, at differentia, majestate, quotidie; and the thesis-cadence, 
with its pause, should not stop the rhythm but, if the pauses are 
not unduly prolonged, is at the same time introductive of the next 
period, or at dicentes of the plainchant Sanctus, which musically 
and logically is the final ending and repose of the Preface. The 
same analysis applies almost without exception to the other 
solemn Prefaces; but in the fuller conclusions, a theme of the pre- 
lude is repeated to introduce the thesis-cadence, thus preparing 
for the Sanctus in the conclusion, as the introduction prepared for 
the Preface. Hence plainchant rhythm draws out the full force 
of the periods as clearly as in the spoken sentences, which the 
Latin conjunctions link together in a noble unity expressed with 
liturgical restraint in the rise and fall of the cadences. 

Similarly, the beauty of the Preface for the dead is brought 
out by care for its exquisite phrasing, which again is marked by a 
movement towards clearly defined cadences as in the solemn 
Prefaces: thus, the arsis-cadence et salutare mounts through the 
first period to its thesis on Dominum nostrum. The phrases certa 
moriendi conditio and futurae immortalitatis promissio need no defining 
as the natural theses of their clauses: by the fact that they have 
to be spoken together they are distinguished from the previous 
phrases, in which therefore the contrast of the words contristat 
and consoletur is brought out by their position in the sentence. 
The chant leaves contristat but emphasizes consoletur a little, by 
choosing it for the lift of melody introducing the thesis-cadence 
at immortalitatis promissio, which itself is contrasted to moriendt 
conditio, the arsis-cadence. That very simple device, with the 
phrasing and cadences, manifests admirably the import of the 
words, that the consolation for death is precisely the promise of 
immortality, and heralds the satisfying conclusion of both rhythm 
and argument. In the next period, the complementary force of 
“aeterna... habitatio.. .”’ in the thesis-cadence, as contrasted 
with the arsis-cadence “‘terrestris . . . incolatus domo’’—which 
repeats the cadence and develops the idea of vita mutatur non 
tollitur—is effected concisely by the same significant lift of melody, 
the recurrent cadences and exact phrasing. Sung with care, the 
Vol, xxvi n** 
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chant announces the meaning of the Latin by the significant 
rhythm, and breathes liturgically the peaceful confidence and 
hope that lives in the words. 

The more varied melody of the Pater noster is a notoriously 
difficult setting, but an examination from the viewpoint of this 
article will not be out of place. There is no oratorical rhythm 
in the written words: it has the simplicity and straightforwardness 
of the highest kind of prayer that it is, with a spontaneous, 
conversational quality unified by the spirit of Christ’s filial 
devotion. It is a series of rhythmically individual aspirations and 
petitions, the two sections being held together by sameness of 
“mood” only. The chant follows the usual movement towards 
set cadences, which can be seen at a glance and demonstrate the 
rhythm and meaning of each sentence, as in the Prefaces; and 
the separate units are moulded into one whole by the undulating 
themes of the prelude. The composer keeps the two sections of 
the prayer distinct yet united, by making the first series 
into an oratorical sentence; the second being treated more 
individually and unified thematically with the foregoing 
sections. 

Logically, ‘‘Per omnia .. .” refers to the words “Deo Patri... 
honor et gloria’, of which the oratio dominica is a perfect expression, 
as the supreme act of submissive adoration. This concept is borne 
out by the plainsong, which treats the prayer as a rhythmical 
whole from “‘Per omnia . . .” to “Sed libera . . .”, ending on the 
themes with which it began. 

The incomplete melody of amen leads to the introduction, 
announced by the solemn pause after oremus. The second phrase 
of the introduction proper—‘et . . . formati””—stands thematically 
in clear relief, and rhythmically is at the crest of the wave, 
enhancing its significance. After two arsis-cadences the melody 
comes to rest suspensively on audemus dicere, leading with reverence 
to the Pater noster itself. 

The first section of the prayer is divided into two parts 
oratorically: the ending of it, sicut in caelo et in terra, repeats 
sanctificetur nomen tuum, the thesis of the first half. Regnum tuum and 
voluntas tua repeat the arsis-cadence, institutione formati, of the 
introduction, and qui es in caelis seems to invert it. Audemus 
dicere of the introduction is repeated at the thesis-cadences 
nomen tuum and et in terra; and thereafter, having closed the first 
section and introduced the second, as it closed the prelude and 
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announced the prayer, this cadence appears no more. Pater 
noster repeats the theme and fulfils the promise of e¢ divina. 
Sanctificetur and sicut in caelo seem to be fusions of the themes 
Pater noster and saecula saeculorum. 

Appropriately, in the second part, the melody undergoes a 
subtle change to suit the different kind of prayer. The petitions 
are rhythmed individually but are woven together by themes 
from the first half. This section opens with a repetition of the 
musical phrase at Pater noster, thus addressing the petitions 
likewise to God the Father. Quotidianum, like qui ¢s in caelis, inverts 
the cadence institutione formati of the introduction: it is taken up 
on the thesis-cadence da nobis hodie and carried forward by the 
arsis-cadence debita nostra, until it comes to rest in a new thesis- 
cadence, debitoribus nostris, which is incomplete and prepares for 
the final ending. The melodies of “sicut . . . nostris’’ and dimitte 
nobis echo and re-echo the filial theme Panem nostrum, Pater noster, et 
dwina. The last petition repeats “‘Per omnia...” and its cadence 
makes the final conclusion in “Sed libera . . .”, completing a 
circle of rhythm and meaning in the honour and glory of God the 
‘Father from which it came forth. 

Hence rhythmic unity in this setting is achieved by weaving 
together a series of separate elements by means of the flowing 
melodies of the introduction, just as the different aspirations and 
petitions are united by the feelings of Christ at prayer. The 
themes themselves can be contrasted and demonstrated by 
shades of intensity within the rhythm. The most frequent 
repetitions are the themes of ef divina institutione format, as if to 
emphasize throughout that this is the Lord’s prayer, re-presented 
to the Father at Christ’s own wish and in union with Christ on 
the Altar. The similarity of the cadence at sanctificetur and caelo 
to saecula saeculorum appears more clearly in the final ending, 
where the lift of melody is placed closer to the group on malo: 
in which it is not fanciful to see a liturgical reference to God’s 
honour and glory of its origin. 

The same analysis applies adequately to the ferial setting 
except that gui es in caelis and quotidianum repeat the cadence of 
institutione formatt without variation, da nobis hodie repeats 
audemus dicere instead of it, and sanctificetur is monotoned. 

Further examples would be wearisome. Enough has been said 
to show that rhythm announces the logical content of the words, 
sung or spoken, together with the liturgical feeling of them, and 
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is necessary to that end. Express the rhythm reasonably well, 

and thereby the meaning shines forth: destroy the rhythm, and 

the sense remains hidden in the printed word for private devotion. 
SACERDOS 


A LAY-OUT FOR THE STUDY GROUP 


N his encyclical Divint Redemptoris Pope Pius XI emphasized 
the need for study of the social doctrines of the Church. He 
said that “it is necessary to promote a wider study of social 
problems in the light of the doctrine of the Church and under 
the aegis of her constituted authority. If the manner of acting 
of some Catholics in the social-economic field has left much 
to be desired, this has often come about because they have not 
known and pondered sufficiently the teachings of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs on these questions. Therefore, it is of the utmost 
importance to foster in all classes of society an intensive 
programme of social education adapted to the varying degrees 
of intellectual culture.’’ Study groups everywhere are urgently 
needed, especially of young people, the citizens of the future. 
The ideal number for the group is twelve. Any more tend 
to make it unwieldy, but as few as four or five will form a workable 
group if all are keen members. There must be an adult leader, 
priest or layman, who knows the encyclicals thoroughly, and has 
a reasonably wide knowledge of the social and economic problems 
involved. The group should include an adult who has a good 
practical experience of workers’ conditions. A Catholic Trade 
Union man, especially if he be a shop steward or other official, 
is invaluable, and he can be the leader if otherwise qualified. 
Fortnightly meetings have been found more satisfactory than 
weekly. The members should be urged to attend regularly, as 
it is difficult to pick up the thread of lessons lost, especially if 
two or more are missed in sequence. To minimize such loss it is 
advisable at the beginning of each lesson to go over the main 
points of the previous one for five or ten minutes. Besides 
benefiting those who were not at the previous meeting, this 
revision serves to refresh the memories of the others. But members 
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who are unavoidably absent from a substantial section of the 
course should not be discouraged. A series of revision lessons at 
the end of the course will help them to fill in much of what they 
have missed. 

No meeting should begin without a short prayer. The members 
may take notes during the lessons if they like, but it is preferable 
that they take notes from memory after the lesson when they reach 
home. This, however, depends on their ability to store in their 
minds what they have heard, and it will be of added use if the 
leader can train them to do this. A definite prescribed section of 
an encyclical should be dealt with at each lesson, and each 
member should be required to read it before the lesson. Each 
member therefore must possess a copy of the encyclical, or 
encyclicals, under study. The cost should be borne, if possible, 
by the parish youth association. 

Meetings should last about an hour, but if the subject matter 
has not been quite completed and the members are interested, 
the time can be extended. It is essential that the section scheduled 
for the lesson should be got through, as if a definite plan is not 
followed the study will be sure to become aimless. Far too many 
study groups have failed because the eighth or ninth meeting 
finds the members not much further than when they started. 

The leader should by no means do all the talking. He should 
explain the points in the encyclical under study in sequence, 
inviting the members to discuss the subject matter and to add 
observations from their own knowledge. There will be numerous 
side-issues on the various social questions, mostly of a practical 
kind, and the lesson can be made most interesting by the relating 
of factual experiences. It is important that the various social 
problems treated of should not remain theoretical; their relation 
to the daily life of each member of the group must be brought 
out, so that they create for every one a personal interest. 

Humour ought to introduce itself naturally into the dis- 
cussions. If it does not, the technique is at fault. But whenever the 
discussion begins to get out of hand, which is sure to happen 
at times, the leader must tactfully, and abruptly if necessary, 
bring it back to the text. 

The objection is sometimes made that study groups are really 
too advanced for our young parishioners ; that the large majority 
need first an intensive course in Christian doctrine. It may be 
admitted that catechism knowledge is not always what it might 
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be in parishes. But that is an argument in favour of the formation 
of the study group, not against it. The social encyclicals are 
not an appendage of Christian doctrine, but the social application 
of it. They teach dogma, morality and practical spirituality 
in a far more interesting way than is usual under the more 
formal catechetical method. They show the truths of Christianity 
as applied to social life, thus filling a vital need of today. Take, 
for instance, the fundamental doctrine which is so much ignored 
even amongst Catholics: grace and its operations. It is all in 
Rerum Novarum, with its emphasis on the difference between the 
natural and the supernatural. 

Rerum Novarum should be the hub rather than the main 
study. It contains the principles on which the Church’s social 
teaching is based. But Quadragesimo Anno should be studied along- 
side it, because Pope Pius XI showed the application of Rerum 
Novarum to our own times. The study group may fail in giving a 
broad view of social problems if it confine itself to the ‘Workers’ 
Charter’. When it is considered that there is a fascinating 
selection—over 250 papal pronouncements on social questions 
in about 50 years—the possibilities for the study group are 
enormous. Communism, of course, will be studied as soon as 
social principles are properly grasped. Throughout any course, 
encyclicals on the State and Human Liberty should be touched 
on, and dealt with more fully when the group has become 
proficient. 

Later entrants to the group are always a problem. They 
should be allowed to join, but the work of the group should 
never be held up for the sake of newcomers. The aim should be 
for the formation of subsidiary groups from time to time, so that 
all have a chance of taking the more elementary course while 
the main group proceeds to more advanced studies. 

At must be admitted that the conducting of study groups for 
the young is usually a discouraging business. One hears on all 
sides that they rarely, if ever, succeed. For every ten or so who 
begin, only two or three perhaps stay the course. But the remedy 
for failure is to begin again, and to begin if necessary a hundred 
times or more. This is a work that must go on, and even if the 
study group only just keeps its light burning, it is illuminating 
the minds of the faithful few who attend. They may be the 
future local councillors, the future members of parliament; 
there may be—who knows?—a future Prime Minister among 
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them. They must learn how to combat the Communist, who is 
far from backward in learning, and revelling in, the tenets of 
his masters. 

It would be well if the study group had as an aim the chal- 
lenging of the young Communists to a debate. The suggested 
course of study appended has this in view, though whether it 
would finally lead to a debate would depend on the proficiency of 
the group at the final stage, and the reaction of the challenged. 
Assuming meetings are held every other week, the course may 
be spread over the whole year, for allowance must be made for 
breaks, and variety is introduced if some of the meetings are taken 
up by practice debates. Some may find that each scheduled 
lesson provides enough matter for two meetings, and then the 
course could be extended to last two years. The notes are 
necessarily brief, but their application will be clear on reference 
to the appropriate encyclical. 

Here is a suggested course of study covering 19 lessons: 


Lesson I 


Introductory. The Church and Politics. Politics as it is— 
corrupt, based on expediency. Politics as it ought to be, based 
on moral principles. Politics should be the carrying out of the 
Ten Commandments in public and social life. This was under- 
stood in the ages of Faith. Therefore the Pope had a part to play 
in mediaeval politics. But the Church can have no hand in 
party politics. The world has forgotten that politics is rightly 
based on morals. Result of Reformation, followed by Liberalism, 
which arose from theory of supremacy of private judgement. 
Hence it became licence in private and then public morality. 
The Church has to call the world back to first pomp in these 
matters. Hence the need for encyclicals. 


Lesson II 


Rerum Novarum, paras. 1-7. Also Quadragesimo Anno—parallel 
sections. These should be referred to in the appropriate places. 
Emphasize that it is “no easy matter to define . . .” etc. (para. 1). 
The change of conditions due to replacement of crafts by the 
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factory system. Communism succeeds Socialism; R. WN. antici- 
pated spread of Communism. Q. A. written after Communism 
had gained its victories. Hence Q. A. is the development of R. N. 
Loss of Guild system. Usury—explain what it is. Socialist 
solution. Right of private property. Land—why private ownership 
essential. Every form of property derived from land. But land 
yields fruits to labour. Labour primarily gives title to land as 
shown by the staking out of claims on virgin lands. But established 
claim may not be violated. Private property necessary for 
freedom of person. Otherwise slavery. Means of production are 
extension of personal property, so must also be subject of private 
ownership. 


Lesson III 


R. N., paras. 8-14. The right of private property proved by 
the family. The family the unit of society. As opposed to Com- 
munism, which makes the State the unit. Otherwise children 
the property of State, as in fact claimed by the Communists. 
Family businesses the ideal—Nazareth. Safeguard against 
Communism. Agriculture primary. Tenth Commandment. 
Family complete society. Father provides for it. Must own 
means of production—guarantee of livelihood. Function of 
State, as explained in encyclicals. See Q. A., and encyclicals 
specifically treating of State. Undue State interference con- 
demned. Man naturally works better for what is his own. 
Slavery in Russia. No solution without religion. Next life all 
important. Natural inequalities. 


Lesson 1V 


R..N., paras. 15-21. Inequalities continued. Equal opportunity. 
Vocation. Fall of Man. Man called upon to suffer and endure. 
The Cross. Difference between world-planning and the scheme 
embodied in the encyclicals. World looks to have “‘good time” 
in this life—the Church looks to the next. Class war. Russia. 
Capital and labour. Strikes—sometimes justified. Employers 
and workmen. Guilds. Riches of no value for next world. Man’s 
riches not his own—to be used for benefit of others. Other 
natural gifts also to be used for others. Spiritual gifts also. 
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Poverty and work—must not be ashamed of. Only true worth is 
moral worth. Saints. Christian precepts to be observed in society 
—brotherly love. 


LEsson V 


R. N., paras. 22-27. Real equality is the equality of grace. 
State of grace by baptism. Co-heirs with Christ. Church always 
engaged in teaching—social doctrine as well. Difference between 
the natural and the supernatural (this may well be made the 
subject of a separate lesson). Church’s exhortations regarded in 
the ages of Faith. The place of Church and State understood in 
Middle Ages. Social reform must be accompanied by a campaign 
for conversion of England and the world. World planning without 
Christianity bound to fail. Even road problem, for instance, 
cannot be settled without Christian ideals. Church not concerned 
with soul alone, but also with body. Temporal works—hospitals, 
etc. Pope and prisoners of war. Red Cross originally founded by 
St. Camillus of Lellis. Other Saints—St. Vincent de Paul, for 
instance. But Church not a benefit society like Salvation Army. 
Church concerned chiefly with soul. All agencies must concur in 
social regeneration. Function of State again. Read para. 26. 
Poor must be specially looked after (this a recurring theme in 
the encyclicals). Distributive justice. Virtue. States grow rich 
by labour of “‘working-classes”. State must not absorb individual 
or family. State’s power to rule is from God. 


Lesson VI 


R. N., paras. 28-35. When State should intervene. Errors of 
Communism. Refer Q. A. again. Socialism wrong. Nationalization 
in extreme cases. Emphasize again that poor must be looked 
after, for others can look after themselves. Private property 
again. Question of strikes again. Emphasize again that soul is 
always first consideration. Love of goodness. Man made to image 
and likeness of God. Democracy. True democracy is democracy 
of grace. Working man must not consent to any treatment. Sunday 
rest, for instance, essential. Labour conditions must be right, 
and different for different people. Mines. Wage personal and 
necessary. Just wage—define. Must be able to save. Ownership. 
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Principles of just wage. Equitable division of fruits of the earth. 
Taxation. Quotations from Q. A. on wealth in hands of few. 


Lesson VII 


R. N., para. 36 to end. Emphasize again that living wage 
must be not only sufficient to support a family, but also to 
enable the wage-earner to save. Married women should not 
normally go out to work. Saving essential—foundation of 
acquiring property. Right of ownership derived from nature 
and not from man. Benevolent organizations. Guilds again. 
Trade Unions. Right to form associations. Trade Unions not 
ideal. Advantage of Catholic Unions. See Q. A. Cannot be pro- 
hibited. Fascism in this respect. Dangerous associations. State 
interference. Associations within Church. Modern professional 
guilds. State must not despoil. Various associations—too varied 
to mention in detail. Inspiration should always be religious. 
Trade Unionists can do good by bringing back lapsed Catholics 
in their unions. Y.C.W. Each must do what comes to hand. 
Apostolate of the laity. Christian charity. 


Lesson VIII 


Encyclical on Communism (Divini Redemptoris), paras. 1-13. 
The leader must have a good knowledge of Marxian theory. He 
should in this lesson explain the theory simply, and repeat ex- 
planation from time to:time in subsequent lessons. The encyclical 
should be gone through in six lessons, and should prove reasonably 
assimilable if the fundamental principles of Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno have been grasped. 


Lessons IX-XIII 


Remainder of encyclical Divini Redemptoris in equal sections. 


Lessons XIV-XVI 


Lessons on modern Russia—showing results of attempts to 
put Marxism into practice. Its failures. Facts—for which 20 
Questions about Russia (H. W. Henderson, 44 Maxwell Drive, 
Glasgow, price 3d.) will prove very useful. 
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Lessons XVII-XIX 


Revision of all the chief points of the previous lessons. 


A useful summary of the encyclicals is The Pope’s New Order, 
by Fr. Philip Hughes (Burns and Oates), but it must be remem- 
bered that no summary, analysis or commentary can replace 
direct study of the various encyclicals and papal pronouncements. 


C. J. WooLtLen 
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AUGUST 3IST, 9TH, 20TH— 
St. AIDAN and his Royal Friends St. OswALD AND ST. OswIn 


T. AIDAN and St. Oswald have already been saluted in these 

pages, but they deserve much more than a passing reverence, 
for they are two of the dearest great men to be met with in the 
pages of history, English, Irish or European. St. Oswin, every 
inch a king, was their match in sanctity and charm of character, 
a man so winning that Bede, writing eighty years after his tragic 
death, must sorrow for it as though it had happened that morning. 
From the way he speaks his sudden “heu, pro dolor!’’ it would 
not be surprising to learn that tears had blotted his parchment. 
“Now there are three kinds of martyrdom,” reads an old Irish 
homily of Bede’s time, “‘to wit, white martyrdom, green martyr- 
dom, and red martyrdom. White martyrdom consists in a man’s 
abandoning everything he loves for God’s sake. Green martyrdom 
consists in this, that by means of fasting and labour he frees 
himself from his evil desires, or suffers toil in penance and repen- 
tance. Red martyrdom consists in the endurance of a cross or 
death for Christ’s sake, as happened to the Apostles.’’? St. Oswald 


1 If anyone thinks that such praise is extravagant let him blame the Venerable 
Bede and not the present poor copyist. The Saints of England, whether Saxon, 
Norman, Plantagenet or Tudor, were peculiarly lovable. About that there can be 
no two opinions, and the more’s the pity that they are not better known and honoured. 

2 Ryan, Irish Monasticism, London 1931, p. 197. The immense learning of this 
invaluable book is worn with the easiest air, and Father Ryan is never far away 
from the humour that lurks in such a reference as he makes to the numerous Britons 
in Irish monasteries: ‘They were celebrated in Irish monastic tradition for their 
short tempers, which must have been very short indeed to attract attention in a land 
where the average native temper was short enough!” (p. 206). 
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and St. Oswin are accounted red martyrs; their friend St. Aidan 
was a white and green one. 

Nothing whatever seems to be known about his Irish 
beginnings. We meet him first in the pages of Bede at Iona, about 
the year 635, with the crown of his white and green martyrdom 
already upon his head. He may have gone to Iona in boyhood, 
and in that case it is possible that he had the privilege of looking 
upon the “glad angelic” face of St. Columba, who died in 597, 
the year St. Augustine came to England. Though so little is 
known about him personally, the pattern of his life in the great 
monastery is easy enough to trace. Nearly all the Irish monks 
of those days came from prosperous families, and Aidan, quite 
apart from the aristocracy of soul conferred by his holiness, was 
undoubtedly a man of fine breeding. Otherwise, two kings, 
themselves the flower and perfection of Anglian nobility, could 
hardly have loved him so dearly. We take too much for granted 
if we think that such a man did not feel keenly the pang of parting 
from kindred and country, for, as a eminent English scholar has 
said, the lives of the Irish saints “illustrate that homesickness, so 
characteristic in all ages of the Irish exile, which it sometimes 
required a miracle to cure”’.1 That was the first step in his white 
martyrdom, and one so generously taken that it has blanked out 
his early life completely. But to become an exile for the love of 
God was not merely an exercise in renunciation. English and 
Continental observers said that the “‘consuetudo peregrinandi’”’ 
had become “‘a second nature with the Irish’’, but this inveterate 
habit of wandering abroad came from a kind of divine restlessness 
of missionary zeal “to which was due the fact that so large a 
portion of the Continent owed their first knowledge of the glad 
tidings to Irishmen’’.? Those itinerant Irish monks of long ago 
were in their own humble fashion Xaviers, saints in a hurry, 
not much good at organizing things, but great at opening doors 
for other men, the Theodores and Bonifaces, to enter by and 
prevail. 

The austerities of Iona, though extensive, were not, like those 
of the Egyptian monks, excessive. St. Columba slept on the bare 
rock with a stone under his head, but he allowed his disciples 
to have beds with straw palliasses and pillows of sorts, to make 
easier their heavily rationed slumbers. It is probable, though 
not certain, that two modest meals, a dinner at noon and a supper 
at sunset, were allowed daily, except on Wednesdays and Fridays, 


? Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, Oxford, 1910, Vol. I, p. cxxiii. In her famous 
Wandering Scholars Miss Helen Waddell gives a — touching examples of the exiled 
Irish Monks’ nostalgia (7th edition, 1934, pp. 31-2). 

2 Plummer, Venerabilis Baedae Opera Historica, Oxford, 1896, vol. ii, p. 170. 
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and during Lent, when the famished monks had to wait until 
night for their only refection. The daemonium meridianum of the 
Psalmist was to them primarily the devil of hunger, who brought 
on lassitude and threatened vocations. But with Aidan, as we 
learn from Bede, this particular fiend never had a chance. The 
repasts at Iona, if quite as small, may have been a little more 
varied than those of other Irish monasteries, in which bread and 
vegetables were the staple fare, for St. Adamnan in his life of 
St. Columba mentions milk, fish, seal-meat and even beef as being 
occasionally served. ““To the question whether intoxicating drink 
should be allowed at meals or no, the Irish monastic fathers 
returned no unanimous answer, but public opinion on the whole 
seems to have been against the teetotallers. The monk who drank 
nothing but water for thirty years was regarded as a great exception 
and his example was not followed with enthusiasm. Beer was 
used in Columba’s monasteries, and the sternness of the Saint 
stopped short at the decree that he who had spilled any should 
drink water only until the amount spared equalled the amount 
wasted. Cronan of Roscrea worked a miracle to provide his 
guests with beer, and the result was so successful that they all 
became inebriated !’*! 

The monks of Iona, as indeed monks everywhere and all good 


Christians too, conceived themselves to be primarily soldiers on 
campaign, fighting a hard, unending battle, not only with the 
powers of darkness, but even more against the eight leagued 
enemies of God in their own hearts: pride, vanity, anger, lust, 
gluttony, covetousness, dejection, and, perhaps worst of the lot, 
acedia or spiritual tedium.? That explains all their hard ways 


1 Ryan, Jrish Monasticism, pp. 388-9. Father Ryan tells in his notes about a cer- 
tain Abbot Maelruain of Tallaght who was one of the mysterious Culdees and as 
rabid a teetotaller as St. Jerome. One day his friend, another abbot named Duiblitir, 
begged him to allow the Tallaght monks beer on Easter Sunday, Whit Sunday and 
Christmas Day. Maelruain flatly refused, saying: “As long as my injunctions are 
obeyed in this place, the liquor that causes forgetfulness of God shall not be drunk 
in this place.” The good Duiblitir was not for accepting that new definition of beer, 
and replied : ‘Well, my monks shall drink it, and they shall be in heaven along with 
yours.” To this Maelruain retorted rather nastily: ‘‘My monks, who shall keep my 
rule, shall not need to be cleansed by the fire of Doom, for they shall be clean already. 
Your monks, however, may perchance have something for the fire of Doom to cleanse.” 
Very different from the censorious Maelruain was the delightful Abbot Ruadan of 
Lothra who had a fine elm tree from which flowed a beautiful beer. And “‘the monks 
of Ireland yearned to Ruadan.” 

2 Those eight fontes peccatorum are the ancestors of our Seven Deadly Sins. It will 
be noticed that envy has no place among them but that vanity has—the caenodoxia of 
Abbot Joannelinus’s Sunday preparation for Mass. Benjamin Franklin, while strong 
for the Particular Examen, was tenderer to vanity than the ancient monks. “I give it 
fair quarter wherever I meet with it,” he wrote in his Autobiography, ““being persuaded 
that it is often productive of good; therefore, in many cases, it would not be alto- 


gether absurd if a man were to thank God for his vanity among the other comforts 
of life.” 
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with themselves, their fastings, vigils, other macerations, incessant 
prayers, and toil in field or workshop, so that, in St. Jerome’s 
words, the monk would be “tired out before he goes to rest and 
half-asleep while still on his feet’’. That was the price they paid 
humbly and gladly for “the prize of learning love’, and the 
sweet paradox of it is that by all their conflict with human 
nature they became only the more exquisitely human, men of 
limitless sympathy and compassion who could not see so much 
as a beast or bird in trouble without wanting to help them. 
Referring to Columba, Adamnan his biographer writes: “One 
time when he was dwelling on Iona,! the Saint called one. of the 
brethren and thus addressed him: ‘At dawn three days hence 
you will go to the western part of this island and wait there, 
sitting down by the sea shore. A certain crane will come as your 
guest, carried by the force of the wind all the long way from the 
north of Ireland. It will arrive after midday, very spent and 
weary, almost at the end of its strength, and fall down before you 
there on the sea shore. You will be solicitous to lift it compassion- 
ately and carry it to the nearest house, where for three days and 
nights you will carefully feed it and minister to it as to a guest. 
Then, its strength completely restored, it will not wish to tarry 
away from home among us any longer, and will fly back to the 
sweet coast of Ireland from whence it came.’ ’”? 

Thirty-eight years after the death of Columba the Beloved, 
“omnibus carus, hilarem semper faciem ostendens”’, Oswald, 
son of Ethelfrith the Destroyer, the fierce Anglian king who had 
slaughtered the poor unarmed British monks at the Battle of 
Chester, emerged from his retreat at Iona, where he had learned 
the Irish language and the ways of Christian holiness, to join issue 
with the marauding Briton Cadwallon, a Christian in name but a 
black pagan at heart. Supported by twelve devoted thanes, 
who had shared his exile and acquired his faith, Oswald gathered 
around him a small Anglian army, erected as a rallying-point 
a great wooden cross on a hill a few miles north of Hexham 
where the Roman Wall dips steeply into the valley of the Tyne, 


1 Adamnan calls the Island Jova insula, the first word being an adjective derived 
from its Irish name of I or Y or Hi. Some distracted or sleepy scribe of later times 
wrote Iona for Iova, and so by the double happy mistake of taking an adjective for 
a noun and then mis-spelling it we got our musical Iona. The mistake became stereo- 
typed “by the fancy which saw in Iona the Hebrew equivalent for the name Columba’”’ 
(Plummer, Venerabilis Baedae Opera Historica, 11, 127). 

2 Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 88, col. 741. 

* At least so says Bede, but he did not like Britons, and Cadwallon, King of 
Gwynedd, may not have been quite such a thundering villain as he is painted. 
Anyhow, he had many real wrongs to avenge, and if he allied himself with the enemies 
of the faith, that is only what many “Most Christian” kings would do afterwards, 
with less excuse. 
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and in its shadow made ready with many prayers for the last 
decisive encounter between the old order and the new. Memories 
of Iona must have crowded on him at that critical time, for even 
his dreams, as he snatched a brief sleep in his tent the night before 
the battle, were invaded by Columba, whom he saw spreading 
his Irish cloak protectingly over the little English army. The 
great victory followed, and soon he was master of England from 
the Humber to the Forth, even if old Penda the Pagan remained 
a menace in the south. His first care in that glorious hour, and it 
proves the quality of his faith, was to send to Iona for missionaries 
to evangelize his backsliding or unconverted Northumbrians, 
among whom the achievement of Roman Paulinus had been 
largely undone by the depredations of Penda and Cadwallon. 

In those days monks were mostly laymen, only a few chosen 
spirits being promoted to the priesthood in order that their brethren 
might have the comfort of Mass and the Sacraments. Each large 
monastery took care also as a rule to have a bishop in the com- 
munity who would ordain such priests as were necessary, so 
Seghine, the Abbot of Iona, had a man ready at Oswald’s call. 
Now, painful though it is to admit it, some evidence exists that 
not all Irishmen at all times have been paragons of the patient, 
kind, forbearing, courteous, hopeful charity which St. Paul 
hymned in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, and, alas, Abbot 
Seghine’s first choice for Northumbria fell short of the beautiful 
standard. He was a brusque old gentleman, it seems, of an 
‘austere stomacke’’, who soon returned to Iona to report that the 
English were “‘folkes that might not be reclaymed, of a hard 
capacity and fierce nature’. When he had said his say and put 
the English in their place, Aidan spoke: ‘‘Me thinketh, brother, 
that you have been more rigorous than reason would with that 
unlerned audience, and that you have not, according to the 
Apostle’s instruction, first given them milke of milde doctrine 
untill being by litle and litle nourished and weaned with the 
worde of God, they were able to understand the more perfect 
misteries and fulfill the greater commaundementes of God.” 
Thus did Aidan, the true disciple of Columba, make his appear- 
ance in history. All eyes were turned upon him, says Bede, and 
the monks quickly concluded that he was the best man among 
them to be “sent to instruct those unlerned paynims, . . . for 
he was chiefely garnished with the grace of discretion, . . . and 
did afterward show him selfe to be beautified with all other 
vertues.””? 


1 The History of the Church of Englande, compiled by Venerable Bede, Englishman. 
Translated by Thomas Stapleton, Student in Divinitie. Antwerp, 1565. Oxford, 
1930, pp. 173-4. Some Anglican scholars in the past, including, strange to say, the 
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Of Aidan and Oswald it could truly be said that the soul 
of the Irish monk was knit with the soul of the English king 
and he loved him as his own soul. Nothing in religious history 
is more attractive than the covenant of those two wonderful men 
to bring to the rude clients of Thor and Woden a knowledge of 
the goodness and kindness of God our Saviour. Every Irish monk, 
even though he might live in community, was by disposition more 
than half a hermit, in love with solitude, so Aidan passed by 
busy imperial York, the see of Paulinus, to search for some 
equivalent of the rocky island paradise he had lost. It was there 
to his hand in Lindisfarne, another island of destiny that only 
awaited his coming to take its place with Lérins and Iona as a 
marvellous seed-plot of religion and civilization. At Lindisfarne 
he gathered round him helpers from Iona, and formed a school 
of English boys, twelve in number, like the Apostles,1 whom he 
trained with loving care that they might in due course preach 
to their own countrymen. Among them were the future Bishops 
Chad and Eata, two saints in a mist, about whom Bede tells us 
just enough to whet our baulked appetites for a great deal more. 
Perhaps they were some of the many youths Aidan had ransomed 
from slavery, which was one of his favourite charities. 

When he speaks of Aidan Bede’s language begins to glow: 
“This thing did chiefly commend his doctrine to all men, that 
the lerning which he taught was correspondent to the life that 


great Bishop Lightfoot, were in the habit of invoking Aidan as a witness to their 
theory of continuity. Thus in his otherwise admirable Chapters of Early English Church 
History (2nd ed., Oxford 1888, p. 144) Professor Bright ventured the statement that 
Aidan “would never have admitted the principle that all episcopal jurisdiction 
must be derived from Rome’’. But only three pages earlier he had invoked the wit- 
ness of Bede, the noblest Roman of them all, to the validity of Aidan’s episcopal 
consecration. Would Bede, who was as much a “‘Romanist” as Wilfrid or Theodore 
or Augustine himself or even Cardinal Manning, have lauded Aidan to the skies 
if he had had the slightest suspicion that he did not hold with the Pope? The idea 
is preposterous, and anyhow it is funny, when one comes to think of it, that defenders 
of Anglican continuity should have to go begging in Ireland of all places for an 
alms in support of a theory without other visible means of subsistence. There is, 
however, in Migne (P.L., 80, 21-4) a famous piece of evidence for continuity, namely 
the letter of Abbot Dinoot of Bangor, in Flint, to St. Augustine of Canterbury, in 
which he decisively rejects the papal claims. The only trouble is that the learned 
world of our time, Protestant no less than Catholic, decisively rejects Dinoot’s letter 
as the clever forgery of some Welsh Protestant in the sixteenth century, who deceived 
Spelman, the discoverer of the document, Wilkins in his Concilia, and finally J. P. 
Migne himself (cf. Haddon and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, Vol. I, 
1869, p. 122; Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic Lands, Eng. tr., 1932, p. 215). 

1 Whenever the Irish monks could manage it, they like to do things by dozens. 
St. Columba came to Iona with twelve companions and St. Oswald left it with 
the same number. The idea behind such expressions asa baker’s dozen, consisting of 
thirteen loaves or cakes, and a sitting of hen’s eggs, which is usually thirteen, seems 
to have been to honour our Lord and His Apostles. The supposed unluckiness of 


thirteen may have been due at least partly to Protestant propaganda against Catholic 
customs. 
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he led. He was not desyrous after worldly goods; he was not 
enamoured with present vanitees. His joy and comfort was 
foorthwyth to distribute to the poore that met him all that was 
given him of kinges or other wealthy men of the worlde. He 
used to travel continually, . . . never on horse backe but allwayes 
on foote, except peradventure greate neede had forced him to 
ryde. And in his travel what dyd he? Forsoothe whome so ever 
he mette, riche or poore, incontinent abyding for a time with 
them either he allured them to receive the faythe if they were 
out of the faythe, or strengthened them in the faythe if they 
were in it, exhorting them eftsoones no less in works than wordes 
to alms giving and other good deedes. And his religious life 
so farre passed the slackness and key-colde devotion of our time 
that all they which went with him, were they professed into 
religion or were they lay brethren, gave themselves continually 
to contemplation . . . Every devout man and woman taught 
by his ensamples tooke up a custome all the whole year through, 
saving between Easter and Whitsontyde, upon Wensday and 
Friday to continew in fasting untill three of the clocke in the after- 
noon. If rych men had done any thing amisse, he never for hope 
of honour or feare of displeasure spared to tell them of it, but 
with sharpe rebuking amended them. As for such gyftes as in 
money were liberally given him by rich men, he dyd either (as 
we have sayed) give them in a dole for the reliefe of the poore, 
or else he laid it out for the raunsoming of those that had been 
wrongfully solde. Finally, many of such as by money he had 
redeemed, he made after his scholars, bringing them up in learning 
and vertue and exalting them to the highe dignitie of priesthood.””! 

In his book of lectures, Leaders of the Northern Church, published 
posthumously in 1890, Bishop Lightfoot delivered himself of the 
statement that “‘it was not Augustine, but Aidan, who was the 
true apostle of England’’, a remarkable bouquet for Ireland, if 
it was not rather intended as a brickbat for Rome. Still, Oswald 
must not be left out of the picture, who “‘being advaunced to so 
royall majesty, was ever notwithstanding lowly to all, gracious 
to the poore, and bountifull to all pilgrimes and strangers”, a 
prince more ideal than Plato dreamed of, combining the valour 
and wisdom of an Alfred with the deep personal piety of a St. 
Louis. Out of respect for his ascetic habits, Oswald did not often 
invite his friend Aidan to dinner, but one such occasion Bede 
has made memorable. It was an Easter Sunday, and “a silver 
dish replenished with princely deintees”’ had been set in front of 
the King and the Bishop. Before they could partake of it the royal 
almoner hurried in to say that “‘a very great number of poore 

1 Stapleton’s Bede, pp. 172-3. war 
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people flocking from all places did sit in the courte, looking for 
some almes from the Kinge’’. Oswald at once ordered that the 
delicacies “be bestowed on the poore and the dishe of silver 
broken and by peecemeale parted among them, at the sight 
whereof the Bishop who sate by the Kinge, being delited with 
such a worke of mercy, took him by the right hand and said: 
I praie God this hand be never consumed”’.? 

Bede says explicitly that Oswald caught his holiness from 
Aidan, listening to his words and watching him day by day 
so quietly and perfectly fulfilling the divine injunction to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with his God. “This 
was a gracious and pleasaunt sight that, whereas the Bishop was 
unskillfull of the English tongue and the Kinge by reason of his 
longe banishement in Scotland understode and spake the 
Scottish [Irish] very well, when the Bishop preached the faith 
of Christ, the King was interpreter of the heavenly worde to his 
dukes and subjects’, namely the Angles of the Yorkshire dales 
and the Picts or ‘“Redshankes’’, as Stapleton likes to call them, of 
the country beyond the Cheviots and Tweed. It was a sight those 
sturdy, uncouth conquerors and conquered could not get over, 
and so they flocked to baptism, drawn half and half by Aidan’s 
story and Oswald’s example. They were thorough in whatever 
they did, good or bad, and made splendid Christians, even if it 
was necessary, as Gregory the Great allowed? and Gregory the 
Wonder-Worker practised, to leave them many of their tradi- 
tional customs, with the saints substituted for their gods and 
fairies, and our Lady taking over from the rather attractive 
spouse of Woden who gave her name to Friday. That was not to 
paganize Christianity but, the very opposite, to Christianize 
paganism.3 

The “pulcherrimum spectaculum” of monarch and monk 
evangelizing the people shoulder to shoulder was brought to an 
end in August, 642, by the implacable old foe of the Christian 
name, Penda of Mercia, who waylaid and slew the Northumbrian 
King at the Battle of Maserfield. “Oswald of the Fair Hand’, 


1 Bede, iii, 6; Stapleton, 175-6. “Which thinge came even so to passe.” Five 
centuries later, Simeon of Durham produced good evidence that the hand was still 
undecayed, and William of Malmesbury, about the same time, contributed the 
information that Oswald was the first English saint whose relics worked miracles 
(Gesta Regum, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series, 1887, p. 54), a priority of no small distinction 
in that chronicler’s eyes. 

2 “No doubt at all,” he instructed St. Mellitus to tell St. Augustine at Canterbury, 
**but that it is impossible to cut off everything at once from rough natures, because 
he who would climb to a height must ascend step by step and cannot jump the 
whole distance” (Bede, i, 30; Stapleton, p. 77). 

* Bright (Chapters of Early English Church History, pp. 72-6) is excellent on this 
question which Frazer in his massive volumes discusses with so much learned obtuse- 
ness. 
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as men would afterwards lovingly call him, died with a prayer 
for his soldiers on his lips. He was only thirty-eight years old. 
Penda exposed his severed head and arms on wooden stakes, but 
they were rescued the following year and taken home, the arms 
to Bamburgh and the head to Lindisfarne, where Aidan sorrow- 
fully interred it in his little monastery church. Afterwards it was 
placed in the coffin of St. Cuthbert and shared the famous Odyssey 
of his relics until they came to rest in Durham Cathedral. 
Oswald, Aidan, Cuthbert, they are names to conjure with, and 
they did some remarkable conjuring from heaven, such as 
bringing Penda’s whole family to baptism and Christianizing all 
England from the Forth to the Severn. ‘The corpse of St. Oswald, 
decapitated and dismembered, helped to propagate the new 
religion as effectually as Oswald the living king’’,4 and Aidan’s 
Irish disciple and successor, Finan, had the sweet triumph of 
converting Penda’s son, Paeda, and marrying him to the daughter 
of Oswald’s brother, Oswy. Thirty years after Maserfield, the 
lady in question, then Queen of the Mercians, had her uncle’s 
sacred remains translated from Bamburgh to the great monastery 
of Bardney, in Lincolnshire. But the good monks of that place 
were stout local patriots and refused at first to harbour the bones 
of Mercia’s one-time enemy, though, as Bede reports, ‘“‘they knew 
him to be a saint”. The relics were accordingly left unhonoured 
in the waggon that brought them at the monastery door, and the 
monks went to bed thinking they had struck a blow for the glory 
of Mercia. But next day they changed their tune when they 
heard the whole county talking with awe of the great pillar of 
light which had shone to heaven all night long from the waggon, 
and “‘began now to desyre earnestly that the same holy relikes 
might be laied up in their house” (Stapleton’s Bede, p. 188). 
Many are the fine stories which Bede and others tell of the 
miracles wrought by the martyred king, who was a real king of 
hearts and captured the imagination and love of Christian men 
all over Europe.? 

Oswald gone, Northumbria fell asunder into its well-known 
but confusing component parts, Deira and Bernicia, which was 
a bad thing, regretted by countless schoolboys ever since. But 
it had one splendid result in bringing Oswin from his exile in 


1 Hodgkin, A History of the Anglo-Saxons, 1939, Vol. I, p. 289. 

2 Plummer in his edition of Bede mentions centres of devotion to Oswald at 
Utrecht, Soissons, Lisbon, Udine, Venice, Vicenza, Cologne, Constance, Mainz, 
Miinster, Ratisbon, Salzburg and Prague (Vol. II, pp. 159-60). One of the best of the 
miracle stories, ‘‘a lesson for ungodly students” Stapleton calls it, is about a learned 
but wicked monk of Ireland who was converted to God “‘in all hart and deede” by 
drinking a cup of water containing a chip of the tree on which Oswald’s head had 
been impaled, the tree that is supposed to have given Oswestry its name on the map. 
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Wessex to the throne of Deira, the southern of the two kingdoms 
with its capital at York. Oswin was a second Oswald, and became 
even dearer to Aidan, if that was possible. Here is Bede’s portrait 
of him: “A marvaylous devoute and godly man, . . . of counte- 
nance beautifull, of stature high, in talke courtyous and gentle, 
in all pointes civill and amiable, no lesse honourable and 
bountifull to the noble, than free and liberal to persons of lowe 
degree. Wherby it happened that for his outward personage, 
inward hart, and princely port he had the love of all men . . 

Among other his rare vertues, his humilitie and passing lowlynesse 
excelled.” Then Bede tells of Oswin and Aidan perhaps the most 
charming story in the whole of his wonderful book : ““He had given 
to Bishop Aidan a very faire and proper gelding . . . to passe 
over waters and ditches, or when any other necessitie constrained. 
It fortuned shortly after, a certaine poore weake man met the 
Bishop, riding on his gelding, and craved an almes of him. The 
Bishop as he was a passing pitefull man and a very father to needy 
persons, [alighted] and gave the poore man the gelding, gorgeously 
trapped as he was. The King hearing after hereof, talked of it 
with the Bishop, as they were entering the palace to dinner, and 
saied, What meaned you, my Lord, to give awaie to the beggar 
that faire gelding which we gave you for your own use? Have 
we no other horses of lesse price . . . to bestowe upon the poore, 
but that you must give awaie that princely horse? To whom the 
Bishop answered, Why talketh your Grace thus? Is that broode 
of the mare dearer in your sight than that son of God, the poore 
man? Which being said they entered for to dine. The Bishop 
took his place appointed, but the King would stand a while by 
the fire, . . . where musing with himself upon the wordes which 
the Bishop had spoken, suddenly put off his sword and came in 
great haste to the Bishop, falling downe at his feete, and beseeching 
him not to be displeased with him for the wordes he had spoken, 
saying he would never . . . measure any more hereafter what or 
how much he should bestow of his goods upon the sonnes of God, 
the poore”’ (Stapleton’s Bede, 197-8). With something of awe 
in his heart, Aidan helped Oswin to his feet and lovingly comforted 
him, but as the meal proceeded became more and more sad himself 
until at last he burst into tears. He foresaw then what the end 
would be, and shortly afterwards Oswy, the Bernician king, 
on his march to power, caused Oswin to be assassinated. The 
crime broke Aidan’s heart. He survived his friend less than a 
fortnight, dying suddenly, as he had mostly lived, without a roof 
over his head or anything but the bare ground to lie on. Such 
was what the Irish annals called touchingly the Quizes Aidani 
episcopt Saxonum. The night he breathed his last, 31 August, 651, 
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a young shepherd on the Lammermuir Hills saw a multitude of 
angels escorting his glorious soul to Heaven, and thereupon 
promptly renounced the world to become St. Cuthbert of 
Lindisfarne. 

JAMES BropvprRickK,S.J. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


PHILOSOPHY 


en current number of the Socratic Digest! (which appeared 
belatedly because of “‘severe printing difficulties”) contains 
a significant paper by the Wykeham Professor of Logic at Oxford, 
Mr. H. H. Price.? 
As many readers of this REviEw will know, Professor Price is among 
the acutest of British philosophers today, one who is all out for the 
rigour of the game. None could be less suspect than he of being swayed 


by merely emotional cries about “the good pagan’s failure’’. It is, 
therefore, particularly noteworthy that in opening his examination of 
“the grounds of modern agnosticism”’ he should express the conviction 
that ““Western Civilization is suffering from a disease more dangerous 
perhaps than any which has afflicted it since the fall of the Roman 
Empire”: a disease “‘which may quite easily prove fatal’’, and which 
he diagnoses as “inner emptiness and lack of faith’. ‘““Agnosticism”’, 
he avers, “is more prevalent among us than it has ever been before 
in history. A more disquieting consideration is that it is specially 
prevalent among the most highly educated strata of the population. 
And most disquieting of all, because of its significance for the future— 
it is even more prevalent among the highly educated young than among 
their elders. In the period between the two wars,” he continues, “‘a 
university teacher was genuinely surprised if he found that one of his 
abler pupils was a convinced Christian, or even a convinced Theist.” 
Now what, in Professor Price’s opinion, are the reasons for this 
widespread Agnosticism? ‘““We may answer,” he says, “in one word: 
Science.” Need it be said that a thinker of his acumen has not suc- 
cumbed to the hypnotic influence of the “Scientific Outlook” beloved 
of popularizers? No, Professor Price has not, we think, fallen a victim 


1 Socratic Digest. No. 3. 1945. 
2 Professor Price is author of two important critical works: Perception and Hume’s 
Theory of the External World. 
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to “Wellsianity’. But he is impressed by, and would impress upon 
others, what he would hold to be a patent fact, namely that the 
Scientific Outlook, all extravagancies apart, “whether or not it is 
logically inconsistent with religious belief, does seem to be psychologically 
opposed to the religious temper and attitude”. In support of his view 
Professor Price points out that this collapse of religion is not confined 
to Western Europe and America. “It has already begun in Eastern 
countries, wherever Science and scientific technique have established 
a firm foothold.” 

But what of the contention of those who maintain that “‘what looks 
like the gradual extinction of Religion is really its gradual and very 
painful purification”? Is science merely a solvent removing ‘“‘the 
accretions of custom, tradition, mythology and theological drama” 
that through many ages have gathered around the essence of religion— 
*‘belief in God and immortality”? Professor Price notes that this view 
of the matter has for long attracted many; but he does not believe 
that it can survive “the serious difficulties which must be faced”. 
The popular metaphor of the kernel and the shell (the essence and 
the accretions) he does not find “altogether apt’. “‘It may fit the logic 
of the matter ; but does it fit the psychology of it?’’ he asks. 

In the course of returning a negative answer to this question 
Professor Price evinces clear insight into the complex conditions govern- 
ing the state of belief—the inextricable intertwining of non-rational 
with rational threads in its intricate pattern. He points out that 
“‘beliefs which are logically independent of each other may have a 
psychological solidarity to the mind, and especially to the emotions 
of the believer. If he is compelled to reject one part of the religious 
tradition in which he has been brought up . . . it will not be so easy 
for him to retain the rest. And if by an effort he does succeed,” Professor 
Price wisely observes, “che may find that the emotional force and 
warmth has somehow gone; what was once religious faith is now only 
a cold intellectual assent, and is no longer capable of influencing 
feeling or conduct.” Similarly pertinent observations are made on 
symbolism and ritual in a like context. 

But we must turn now to the logic of the matter; for whatever 
the psychological obstacles, the ultimate and crucial issue lies here. 
“Ts it really true that Theism in its essentials is logically compatible with 
Science and the Scientific Outlook?” 

Professor Price is quite clear about the necessary distinctions: 
there is Scientific Method; and there are “the particular conclusions 
about Nature and Man which particular Sciences have reached. 
Scientific Method as such is perfectly compatible with Theism. As 
a matter of history it grew up in a theistic atmosphere, as the very 
phrase ‘laws of Nature’ testifies.” But what of the conclusions of 
particular sciences? 
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Professor Price finds nothing in either the physical sciences or 
general biology opposed to Theism in its essentials. But in physiology 
at one particular point he does detect a fatal opposition. For the Theist, 
he argues (and few will impugn his line of reasoning), is “irretrievably 
committed to the distinction of Soul and Body. But, it would be 
claimed, Physiology has abolished that distinction; it is unscientific 
and out of date.” 

Now of course, as the Professor says, it has been known for ages 
“that ‘the soul’ has some degree of dependence on the body’—witness 
the effect of drugs, fatigue, illness, old age, and distempered sense 
organs. There is nothing new here. “‘But Science in the course of the 
last three centuries has shown how exceedingly intimate that dependence 
is, and has revealed in minute detail the precise machinery of it— 
the nervous system and brain. And with this, the very idea of the 
soul began to appear questionable.” For “why,” he inquires, “‘had 
such an entity ever been postulated?” 

The soul had been postulated for two reasons: “as a source of 
voluntary movements; and as the subject of conscious processes— 
sensation, thought, emotion, desire!’’ But why—to take the latter and 
more important group of functions—why, “in view of their intimate 
dependence upon the body and especially the brain . . . do we 
need to postulate a special soul-thing to be their subject? If all our 
intellectual and emotional attributes (yes, and our spiritual attributes 
too) depend upon the brain, surely it is the brain which Aas those 
attributes? The thing which is conscious, which has experiences, is 
surely just the brain itself, not some mysterious and unobservable 
‘spiritual’ entity. What is called Psycho-physical Dualism, insofar as 
it is tenable at all, must really be a dualism not of entities—a bodily 
thing on the one side, a soul-thing on the other—but only of functions. 
One and the same entity, the living human organism, and more 
particularly the living brain, exercises both functions.” 

By now, of course, the Catholic philosopher will be itching to 
object. He will point out that Professor Price has neglected a vital 
part of the evidence, and, as a consequence, has wrongly construed the 
rest. He has, quite unwarrantably, omitted to consider the unique 
character of human thought with all its implications. He has failed 
to weigh the crucial evidence thus provided for the existence in man 
of a substantial, immaterial principle. For by virtue of his intellect 
man transcends the realm of the senses: he disengages the nature of 
sensible things from their contingent particularity; he perceives 
necessary relationships; he conceives possibilities beyond the compass 
of the imagination; he is set in the finite, he contemplates infinity ; 
he attains unto the absolutes of truth, goodness, beauty, justice, which 
the senses cannot know nor the things of sense embody. 

But activities such as these can neither be exerted by nor intrinsi- 
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cally depend upon a material body the nature of which they transcend. 
They are not “‘responses” to particular things; they are conscious 
apprehensions of things in their nature. Actio sequitur esse. Therefore, 
the subject of which these immaterial activities are the function must 
itself be of a like nature, essentially and intrinsically independent of a 
material substratum for its existence and of a bodily organ for its 
operation. 

To return to Professor Price. His failure to discuss the implications 
of intellectual knowledge is undoubtedly a serious defect in his 
handling of the subject. (Should we be wrong in taking it as an 
indication of a malaise affecting metaphysics no less than religion?— 
a distemper of man’s reason whereby his intellectual faculties are 
rendered insensitive to all factors beyond the empirical.) However, 
it will perhaps be more profitable to direct our attention to the 
constructive element in our author’s discussion. For Professor Price 
believes that there does exist a body of evidence the implications of 
which are amply sufficient to annul the argument for ‘man’s mortality” 
based upon the findings of physiology. 

In place of the evidence furnished by man’s ordinary cognitive 
processes, Professor Price bids us consider the evidence provided by 
psychical research, particularly the instances of telepathy and clair- 
voyance. “It is sufficient for my present argument,” he contends, 
“if the reality of Telepathy and Clairvoyance be admitted; and I do 
not see how it can be denied.” And a little later: “If any unbiassed 
person considers the very voluminous body of carefully sifted testimony 
which is now available, I do not think he can reasonably deny the 
reality of Telepathy and Clairvoyance.” (N.B. Professor Price is emi- 
nently well fitted to evaluate this evidence. He was President of the 
S.P.R. from 1939 to 1941; and has written valuably—particularly 
from the point of view of their philosophical implications—of many 
of the phenomena it investigates.) 

Their reality granted, then, Professor Price maintains that “the 
implications of Telepathy and Clairvoyance are very far-reaching 
indeed. A universe in which they are possible is very different from the 
universe of the Materialist. In Telepathy, one mind exercises a direct 
influénce upon another mind, without any known physical inter- 
mediary, and regardless of the spatial distance between their respective 
bodies. In Clairvoyance, a mind has a veridical ‘impression’ of an 
object or event (often a distant one) without making use of the physical 
sense-organs. These occurrences,” he continues, “‘seem to show that 
though many of our experiences are directly dependent upon physico- 
chemical processes in the brain, there are some which are not. They 
suggest that the old Dualistic theory, which regarded the brain as the 
instrument—the somewhat imperfect instrument—of the soul, is 
after all correct, at any rate in its main lines; that consciousness is not 
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a mere by-product of the body, but can function independently of it, 
and sometimes does. If it can so function even in this life, why should 
it not continue to function in much the same way when the physical 
organism breaks up?’”! 

Starting then from different and novel data, but applying funda- 
mentally the same a postiori (effect to cause) argument of St. Thomas, 
Professor Price, we see, arrives at a virtually identical conclusion. 
“The assertion that no activity can remain in the soul after its separation 
from the body, we say, is incorrect: for those activities remain which 
are not exercised through (bodily) organs.” (Contra Gentiles, Bk. II, 
ch. 81.) 

As a concluding thought, might it be suggested that the Catholic 
apologist should seriously consider whether the novel element would 
not form a useful addition to his own materia apologetica? For though 
to him reared on the “strong meat” of the “schools” the Professor’s 
fare may seem thin and watery stuff, may it not prove to be the only 
food that the “modern mind”’, lacking all appetite for unadulterated 
ontology and metaphysics, is either prepare to taste or adapted to 
assimilate? At least the question of its possible value as a transitional 
diet between a scientific materialism and a metaphysical spiritualism 
ought not to be left unconsidered, since it may well serve both to wean 
from the one and to dispose for the other. 

PETER STUBBS 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


GRAVE MATTER IN THEFT 


What is to be considered absolute grave matter at the-present time 
in thefts committed by religious from the goods of the Institute? (X.) 


1 Cf. the article “The Implications of Telepathy” by Mr. Leslie Belton, M.Sc., 
the Hibbert Journal, April 1945. He concludes: ‘telepathy and cognate phenomena 
render unacceptable the assumption that mental processes are invariably dependent 
upon cerebral changes. If the radiation hypothesis fails to cover all cases of telepathy 
—as in the writer’s judgement it does fail—it is not true to assert that every mental 
action has its correlate in the brain or nervous system. Since the mind is paramount 
over the body to the extent of manifesting at a distance from the body-mind and 
telepathically affecting other body-minds, there is strong presumption in favour of 
the mind’s being wholly or partially independent of its physical frame. To this 
conclusion does telepathy lead” (p. 251). 
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REPLY 


Unlike the accepted standard for relatively grave matter, namely 
the sum sufficient for a day’s support, no perfectly satisfactory standard 
has been discovered for measuring the gravity of matter on an absolute 
basis. The most successful attempt at a definition is that by Arendt in 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1926, LIII, p. 123, which is beginning to 
find a place in the current manuals. By comparing the sum laid down 
by moral theologians at various times during the last couple of centuries 
with the value of money in each district, he has shown that absolute 
grave matter is the weekly wage of the unskilled worker of the more 
favoured kind. This is a coincidence rather than a principle, but it 
does provide a measure of gravity which can easily be applied in any 
country and at any time, and in days when the value of money is 
constantly changing it seems to us to offer a reasonable basis of com- 
putation. It will not be, indeed, mathematically exact, but the sum 
suggested by theologians is even less exact and constant, varying 
between 100 and 400 francs. Fr. Davis, S.J., accepts £3 as grave 
matter in 1943.1 The cost of living and the rate of wages has increased 
since 1943, and we should think at the moment of writing, June 1946, 
that £4 may safely be regarded as grave matter. 

Having determined the amount, one may then increase it in 
different circumstances, following the teaching of the authors which 
has been commonly accepted. Thus, twice as much may be estimated 
as the minimum for grave matter in the case of thefts on the part of 
children stealing from their parents in families which are not in dire 
poverty. On the part of subjects of a religious Institute stealing its 
property, some of the older writers cited by St. Alphonsus, IV, 24, 
applied the same principle. Modern writers hesitate to permit as much 
as double the amount, since the circumstances are very different. 
They do concede, however, that one may estimate a larger amount 
than in the case of non-members of the Institute stealing its goods, and 
the opinion of Vermeersch may safely be followed, which permits an 
increase of fifty per cent.” 


FOLDED CHASUBLES 


Why is the folded chasuble worn, instead of dalmatic and tunicle, 
by the deacon and subdeacon at certain Masses? The reason com- 
monly given is that the garment is folded to facilitate movement, but 
this does not quite explain why it is removed during the singing of the 
epistle, and why the deacon replaces it by the broad stole. (L.) 


1 Moral and Pastoral Theology (1943), II, p. 303. 2 Theol. Moralis, II, § 642. 
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REPLY 


Rubr. Gen. Missalis, XTX, 5. Dalmatica et Tunicella utuntur 
Diaconus et Subdiaconus in Missa solemni. . . . 

6. In diebus vero ieiuniorum . . . in cathedralibus et praecipuis 
ecclesiis utuntur planetis plicatis ante pectus : quam planetam diaconus 
dimittit cum lecturus est evangelium, eaque tunc super sinistrum 
humerum super stolam complicatur; aut ponitur aliud genus stolae 
latioris in modum planetae plicatae: et facta communione resumit 
planetam, ut prius; similiter subdiaconus dimittit eam cum lecturus est 
epistolam, quam legit in alba, et ea finita, osculataque celebrantis 
manu, planetam resumit, ut prius. 

7. In minoribus autem ecclesiis, praedictis diebus ieiuniorum alba 
tantum amicti ministrant: Subdiaconus cum manipulo, Diaconus 
etiam cum stola ab humero sinistro pendente sub dexterum. 

(i) It is certain that the liturgical chasuble was in origin the 
Roman paenula or planeta, a garment originally worn by laymen and 
ecclesiastics alike. Being used when walking out, as a protection against 
the weather, it was of a sombre colour. By the ninth century it had 
become an ecclesiastical vestment worn by all the ministers, and 
definite traces of its processional use and its sombre appearance still 
remain in the liturgy. Up to the thirteenth century the chasuble retained 
the ancient form of the paenula, a large circular vestment with an 
aperture in the centre for the head, and the modern tendency is to 
return to this ample style. 

A vestment of this character, even when made of supple material, 
had to be raised in front when the hands were employed, as in Caerem. 
Epp., I1, viii, 19: “hinc inde super brachia aptatur, et revolvitur 
diligenter, ne illum impediat’’. It appears that assistant ministers, being 
constantly employed, always wore the vestment folded ‘“‘ante pectus”’ ; 
or, as Callewaert suggests, it was done to distinguish them from the 
celebrant.1 Moreover, even when folded “ante pectus”, it was an 
encumbrance for one who had to hold and turn the leaves of a large 
book, and it was therefore removed whilst this office was being per- 
formed. This reason why the subdeacon removes the folded chasuble 
when singing the epistle, though not entirely satisfactory, is given by 
Callewaert, and it is the only one we can discover; other writers 
simply admit that they can find no satisfactory explanation of this 
rubric.” 

For the same reason the deacon removes the folded chasuble before 
singing the gospel and, being constantly employed up to the com- 
munion, does not resume it immediately after the gospel, but retains 





1 Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1936, p. 73- 
2 E.g. Dom B. Rousseau in Revue Liturgique et Monastique, 1925, p. 132. 
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it gathered up over the left shoulder, in much the same way as soldiers 


still carry cloaks not in use. When the later form of heavy rigid = 
chasuble was introduced, this folding was clearly impossible, and a ju 
wide band of similar material was used instead. The rubric in our be 
current Missal sanctions either use. The deacon does not discard it 
entirely, since otherwise he alone, amongst the sacred ministers in It 
chasubles, would be without one, as Callewaert suggests. th 
(ii) In contrast to the sombre primitive planeta, the dalmatic was " 
ornate and joyous, a characteristic preserved in the Ordinal: “Tunica ju 
iucunditatis et indumento laetitiae induat te Dominus.” It was worn, sa 
accordingly, on festive occasions, under the planeta, which was re- P 
moved on arriving at the altar; on penitential days it was not worn a 
and the planeta was retained during the Mass, subject to the rule . 
described above which required its removal for certain functions. a 
(iii) The direction of the rubric that folded chasubles are to be t 
used only in the principal churches is an added difficulty to a question . 
already extremely obscure. The primitive Roman Ordines deal only 
with the large Basilicas and are silent about the smaller churches; ( 


perhaps it is assumed that smaller churches will not have a sufficient 
number of chasubles for the comparatively rare occasions when they 
have to be used instead of dalmatics; in any case, §.R.C., n. 3352.7, 
includes parish churches amongst those in which folded chasubles are 
permitted. 


MARRIAGE DELEGATION—ERROR COMMUNIS 





A visiting priest, the friend of the parties, assisted at a single 
marriage in a church without delegation from the parish priest. Does 
the title of “common error” supply the defect? If not, what should 
be done about the marriage? (M.) 


REPLY 





Canon 209: In errore communi aut in dubio positivo et probabili 
sive iuris sive facti, iurisdictionem supplet Ecclesia pro foro tum ex- 
terno tum interno. 

The notion of jurisdiction being supplied in common error, adopted 
from Roman civil law and extended by canonists in many directions, 
had its origin in custom, and its application has always been in much 
dispute. Pre-code writers used to require a “titulus coloratus’’, e.g. 
taking possession of a benefice invalid owing to some legal defect. 
There is complete agreement since the Code that a “‘titulus coloratus” 
is no longer required. 
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Many post-Code writers, however, did not extend the principle to 
assistance at marriage, for this is not, properly speaking, an act of 
jurisdiction; since the Rotal decision, 22 November, 1927,! there can 
be no serious doubt that it can be applied to marriage, from canon 20. 

The sole difficulty now is in defining what is “common” error. 
It is actual or de facto when all the people in a place erroneously think 
that the priest enjoys jurisdiction; e.g. a supply priest, borrowed for 
some weeks from another diocese, who has forgotten to apply for 
jurisdiction ; about the sufficiency of this there can be no doubt. It is 
said to be interpretative or de iure when, from the performance of some 
public act, the faithful in general would draw the false conclusion 
that jurisdiction is enjoyed, although actually they do not draw this 
conclusion because, except for the few people concerned, they are not 
aware of the priest’s act, or even of his presence amongst them; about 
the sufficiency of this there is considerable doubt, since it is by no 
means evident that the error can be called “common”? in such cases. 

(i) That is suffices is taught by some authorities widely used, as 
Cappello,?, Vermeersch-Creusen,? and Wernz-Vidal.* Their reason 
is that if the basis or foundation of the error made by a few persons, 
or even only by one, is of its nature liable to deceive the whole com- 
munity, because of its publicity, such error can rightly be called com- 
mon or public. This view has the great advantage of closing the en- 
quiry as to how many persons must be in error before it can be called 
common, a question which resembles asking how many make a crowd, 
and which increases the doubts and anxieties which this friendly canon 
209 sets out to allay. 

(ii) Some writers, however, in the Roman journals,> who have 
examined the question more thoroughly than the manualists, are 
unable to accept this view, and they are undoubtedly supported by the 
classical pre-Code commentators. They are unable to recognize a 
“common” error if it is made only by a few, for error, being a judgement 
of the mind, cannot rightly be attached to the basis or foundation which 
gives rise to it. Their chief objection is one that will carry weight with 
all: this interpretative or de iure notion of common error would, if 
acted upon, render futile all the elaborate rules requiring jurisdiction 
for confessions, marriages and other acts; it will suffice for any priest 
lacking jurisdiction merely to be seated in a confessional publicly in 
order to obtain faculties in common error, a view which seems un- 
reasonable and even absurd. 

(iii) We think that the stricter interpretation given under (ii) is 
more likely to be correct, but until the point is clarified by a Roman 
decision, the question is whether the view given under (i) is at least 


1 R.D., 1927, XIX, p. 456. 2 De Poenitentia, § 490; De Matrimonio, § 670. 
3 Epitome, I, § 322. 4 Jus Canonicum, II, § 381. 
5 Apollinaris, 1934, p. 77; Jus Pontificium, 1938, p. 97. 
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probable, or, in order words, whether we have here a dubium iuris 
which is also covered by canon 209. 

Dr. Toso, notwithstanding the fact that he himself inclined to this 
view at one time, is of the opinion that it is not probable and that the 
point is not a dubium iuris!; its currency is due, he thinks, to the re- 
grettable influence of the moral theologians, amongst whom Buc- 
ceroni was the first to propound the notion of an interpretative or de 
ture common error. 

We are of the opinion that it is a dubium iuris, and that the interpre- 
tation outlined in (i) is probable, provided the jurisdiction is being 
claimed continuously, even though actually used only on one occasion. 
It is claimed continuously, for example, in the case of a confessor who 
is prepared to hear many confessions, or of an assistant priest who is 
prepared to function at all marriages during the period of his stay in a 
parish. We probably have here, it seems, a true basis for common 
error, even though de facto the community is not deceived because 
unaware of the priest’s presence.” 

But if it is a question of one act, performed by a priest in circum- 
stances where jurisdiction is not claimed continuously, but only on 
this one occasion, it seems to us, no matter how public the act may be, 
that there is no common error. The Rotal decision, 27 December, 1927, 
referred to an army chaplain who was thought, erroneously, to enjoy 


the power of assisting at all marriages within his military jurisdiction. 

(iv) Hence, in our view, the marriage described in the question is 
invalid. It should be revalidated, either by getting the parties to renew 
their consent before a properly qualified priest and witnesses, or by 
seeking a sanatio. 


REQUIEM FOR A DECEASED PRIEST 


At the month’s mind of a deceased parish priest, and again on the 
anniversary, a sung Requiem was celebrated at which the first formula 
for All Souls’ Day was used; for the Absolution the celebrant stood 
between the cross and the catafalque and Non intres was recited. Was 
all this correct ? (B.) 


REPLY 


(i) From the rubric of the Missal, at the end of the third Mass on 
All Souls’ Day, the correct formula for a deceased priest, both in die 
obitus and in anniversario, is the first Mass of All Souls’ Day, with the 
appropriate prayer from the Orationes Diversae. This rule applies not 





1 Fus Pontificium, 1938, p. 169; 1923, p. 148. 
2 Cf. Jus Pontificium, 1938, p. 165. 
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only to these two occasions but to all “‘privileged’’ Requiem Masses 
for a deceased priest, which include the month’s mind. If the Mass is 
not “privileged” the correct formula is that of the Missa Quotidiana. 

(ii) The Won inires is recited only at the exequial Mass with the 
body, at least “‘morally”’, present. Also, only at this Mass is the position 
of the body, or of the catafalque if the body is “morally” present, 
reversed so as to be facing the people.? Accordingly the priest should 
stand for the absolution, on other occasions, in the usual position 
between the catafalque and the altar. 


OrGAN AT MIxED MARRIAGES 
Can you give the text of the law in England on this subject, and 


also say whether it may be modified when the non-Catholic is under 
instruction at the time of the wedding? (X.) 


REPLY 


Propaganda, 25 March, 1868, Instructio ad episcopos Angliae, 
Cone. Westm. IV, p. 316; . . . Quod si aliquando, in memorata 


Instructione, mos adhibendi ritum pro matrimoniis contrahendis in 
Dioecesano Rituali legitime praescriptum, exclusa tamen semper 
Missae celebratione, in mixtis conjugiis contrahendis tolerari posse 
perhibetur, id tamen nonnisi per modum exceptionis indulgetur, ac sub 
conditione ut omnia rerum, locorum ac personarum adjuncta dili- 
gentissime perpendantur, atque onerata episcoporum conscientia super 
omnium circumstantiarum veritate ac gravitate. .. . 

Leeds Synods, 1911, p. 91: At the Annual Meeting, 1898, it was the 
general feeling of the Bishops that at Mixed Marriages, instrumental 
music might be allowed as the bridal party were leaving the Church; 
that the cope should not be worn; that there should be no special 
adornment of the sanctuary; that the altar candles should not be 
lighted ; and that the contracting parties should not enter the sanctuary. 

Westminster Synod, 1898, p. 9: The question of the celebration of 
mixed marriages was under discussion at the Bishops’ annual meeting. 
. . - In order to steer between the two dangers alluded to, the 
Bishops discussed the following points; and they are hereby promul- 
gated as the law, in respect to the celebration of Mixed Marriages, 
to be followed in future within this Diocese. . . . n. 8. When the 
marriage service has been concluded, the organ may be played as the 
parties are leaving the Church. 


1 O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass, 1, pp. 137, 143, 157- 
2 Fortescue-O’Connell, The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite, p. 416. 
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From the above texts it is evident that the Holy See left the arrange- 
ment of details to the Bishops, each for his own diocese, and that at the 
meeting of the Bishops, Low Week, 1898, the matter was discussed by 
their Lordships. No law was made for the whole country, since this 
annual meeting is not a Provincial Council; the Bishops may agree on 
a common policy, but before it can be regarded as a law it must be 
promulgated by each Bishop in his own diocese, and it has no force 
outside of that territory. 

Accordingly the practice is different in various dioceses, and it is 
for the clergy, having ascertained their own diocesan law, to observe 
it or seek a dispensation from the Ordinary. 

In our view, if the diocesan law forbids the organ, or any other 
kind of music, it must be held to apply even to a mixed marriage of 
which one party is under instruction. It is clearly an instance when a 
dispensation could properly be sought. 


CONFESSIONAL INTERROGATIONS 
May the confessor interrogate, on the subject of their marriage 


relations, all married penitents in a district where the practice of 
contraception has reached alarming proportions? May the parish 


priest, in similar circumstances, instruct his assistant priests to do 
likewise? (O.) 


REPLY 


Casti Connubii, 31 December, 1930: Sacerdotes igitur, qui confes- 
sionibus audiendis dant operam, aliosque qui curam animarum 
habent, pro suprema Nostra auctoritate et omnium animarum cura, 
admonemus, ne circa gravissimam hanc Dei legem fideles sibi commissos 
errare sinant et multo magis, ut ipsi se ab hujusmodi falsis opinionibus 
immunes custodiant, neve in iis ullo modo conniveant. Si quis vero 
Confessarius aut animarum Pastor, quod Deus avertat, fideles sibi cre- 
ditos aut in hos errores ipsemet induxerit, aut saltem sive approbando, 
sive dolose tacendo in iis confirmarit, sciat se Supremo Judici Deo de 
muneris proditione severam redditurum esse rationem, sibique dicta 
existimet Christi verba: Caeci sunt, et duces caecorum: caecus autem 
si caeco ducatum praestet, ambo in foveam cadunt. 

S.Off., 16 May, 1943. (Nouvelle Revue Théologique, May 1945.) 

I.—Codex I. C. peropportune monet ne confessarius curiosis aut 
inutilibus quaestionibus, maxime circa VI Decalogi praeceptum, 
quemquam detineat, et praesertim ne iuniores de iis quae ignorant 
imprudenter interroget (can. 888, § 2). Porro inutiles quaestiones sunt 
quae supplendae poenitentis accusationi eiusdemque animi disposition- 
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ibus cognoscendis minime necessariae demonstrantur. Poenitens enim 
iure divino tenetur dumtaxat omnia et singula peccata gravia post 
Baptismum commissa et nondum per claves Ecclesiae directe remissa, 
quorum post diligentem sui discussionem conscientiam habeat, 
confiteri et circumstantias in confessione explicare quae speciem 
peccati mutent, modo tamen specificas huiusmodi malitias peccando 
cognoverit, ac proin contraxerit. Haec, igitur, tantum confessarius 
per se a poenitente sciscitari tenetur, si rationabiliter suspicatur eadem 
bona vel mala fide in confessione praetermissa fuisse; et si quando 
contingat cuiusdam poenitentis examen ex toto supplendum esse, 
non ultra prudentis coniecturae modum, attenta poenitentis conditione, 
percontando, progediatur. 

Omittendae igitur sunt, utpote inutiles, molestae atque hac in re 
‘periculi plenae, interrogationes de peccatis quorum nulla cadit in 
poenitentem positiva atque firma suspicio; item de peccatorum 
speciebus quas haud verisimile est ipsum contraxisse. . . . 

The confessor is the judge and it is his right and duty to interrogate 
penitents, whenever he has just reason for supposing that the law 
regarding material integrity of the confession is not being observed. 
The authors! teach that a just and well-founded suspicion may exist 
in a certain district owing to the prevalence there of the vice of 
contraception: the priest may prudently act on this teaching, as 
suggested in the question, or he may form an individual judgement 
in each case without adopting a uniform mechanical rule for all 
cases. This latter course seems best to us. 

The parish priest may bring to the notice of his assistants the two 
texts quoted above, and the teaching of authors on the point. But, in 
our opinion, he is exceeding his right in directing them to question 
all penitents: this is for the judgement of the confessor, who may 
please himself, and in doubtful cases should rather err on the side 
of reticence in putting questions, as the Holy Office directs. 

E. J. M. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM 


“Socialism is founded upon a doctrine of human society peculiarly 
its own, which is opposed to true Christianity. . . . No one can be at 
the same time a sincere Catholic and a socialist properly so called” 
(Quadragesimo anno, pars. 118, 120). 

In the face of this condemnation what should be the attitude of 


Christian men in England to the propaganda of Socialist doctrine? 
(X.) 


1E.g. Gougnard De Matrimonio, p. 433. 
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REPLY 


As Quadragesimo anno clearly indicates, “‘socialism” is an ambiguous 
term (par. 117: “‘socialism, if it really remains socialism”; par. 120: 
‘no one can be a sincere Catholic and a true socialist”). The passage 
quoted in the question refers to “true” socialism, which is condemned 
explicitly because of its social philosophy, “alien from Christian 
truth” (par. 117). This philosophy is materialist, and demands the 
sacrifice of “man’s higher goods”, “human dignity”, under the 
pressure of “obviously excessive compulsion”, in the interests of “‘the 
most efficient production” (par. 119). It is evident that Christian 
men everywhere must resolutely oppose such a philosophy, whether 
put forward by socialists or anti-socialists. 

The question of nationalizing certain industries (the policy charac- 
teristic of Labour Party socialism) is answered in the same encyclical 
(par. 114): “It is rightly contended that certain forms of property 
must be reserved to the State, since they carry with them a power 
too great to be left to private individuals without injury to the com- 
munity at large.’ In a radio address by Pius XII in September 1944 
the Pope affirmed not only that the State may, in the public interest, 
intervene by regulating the use of private property, but also “if it 
cannot equitably meet the situation in any other way, by decreeing 
the expropriation of property, giving a suitable indemnity”’ (Tablet, 
g September, 1944, p. 125); and in March 1945, in the course of a 
public address in Rome, he postulated as the conditions of just 
nationalization that “it is the only means to remedy an injustice 
and to ensure the co-ordinated use of the same forces to the benefit 
of the economic life of the nation”, together with the payment of 
“fitting compensation, such as in concrete circumstances is just and 
fair to those concerned” (Tablet, 24 March, 1945, p. 138). 

Evidently, then, Christian men should not take the line that 
nationalization is always and necessarily wrong from the moral point 
of view ; though it is open to anyone to contend (on a basis of sufficient 
information) that in any particular instance the conditions are not 
present which would justify it. 

L. W. 
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ERECTION OF KILMQRE CHAPTER 
CONSTITUTIO APOSTOLICA 


CANONICORUM CAPITULUM IN CATHEDRALI ECCLESIA KILMORENSI 
ERIGITUR SEU RESTITUITUR (A.A.S., 1945, XXXVII, p. 225). 


PIUS EPISCOPUS 
SERVUS SERVORUM DEI AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


Ex antiqua Ecclesiae consuetudine et sacrorum canonum prae- 
scripto Canonicorum Capitula in Cathedralibus Ecclesiis ‘sunt consti- 
tuenda, ut et Episcopi ecclesiasticorum virorum pietate ac doctrina 
praecellentium senatum habeant, qui eos in Dioecesi regenda opera 
consilioque adiuvent, et divini cultus splendor in Cathedralibus ipsis 
magis augeatur. Ad quae assequenda venerabilis Frater Patritius Lyons, 
Episcopus Kilmorensis, ab hac Apostolica Sede expostulavit ut Canoni- 
corum Capitulum in sua Cathedrali Ecclesia erigatur seu restituatur. 
Nos autem, hoc peropportunum fore rati, suffragante venerabili Fratre 
Paschale Robinson, Archiepiscopo titulari Tyanensi, Nuntio Apos- 
tolico in Hibernia, omnibus mature perpensis, oblatis precibus annuen- 
dum censuimus. Quapropter, suppleto, quatenus opus sit, quorum 
intersit, vel eorum qui sua interesse praesumant consensu, certa scientia 
ac de apostolicae potestatis plenitudine, Capitulum in Cathedrali 
Ecclesia Kilmorensi erigimus seu restituimus, duabus constans Dig- 
nitatibus, Decani videlicet et Archidiaconi, atque tredecim Canonicis, 
quorum uni Theologi, alteri Poenitentiarii officium committatur, iuxta 
can. 398, § 1, Codicis Iuris Canonici. Quibus autem Dignitatibus et 
Canonicis iura omnia ac privilegia tribuimus, quae ceteris Capitulis 
Cathedralibus Hiberniae ex iure communi vel legitima consuetudine 
competunt. Quoniam vero deficiunt in praesens canonicales praebendae 
ac praeterea presbyteri in Canonicos eligendi aliis ecclesiasticis muniis, 
praecipue animarum curae, vacare debent, ex quibus quae ad vitam 
sunt necessaria ipsis proveniunt, eosdem Capitulares, quousque erecti 
canonicatus congrua praebenda aucti non fuerint, a residentia penes 
Cathedralem Ecclesiam et ab oneribus choralibus interea eximimus 
et dispensamus, exceptis aliquot solemnioribus festis Episcopo sta- 
tuendis, facta tamen eidem Episcopo facultate Canonicos convocandi 
quoties id opportunum vel necessarium ipse iudicaverit ad Capituli 
vel Dioecesis negotia agenda, de quibus, ex sacrorum canonum prae- 
scripto, Capituli sententia est exquirenda. Mandamus insuper ut 
omnium dignitatum et canonicatuum collatio, postquam praebendae 
constitutae fuerint, ad iuris tramitem fiat cum reservationibus in Co- 
dice Iuris Canonici statutis ; interim vero, perdurante scilicet praeben- 
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darum defectu, indulgemus ut Episcopus canonicatus libere conferat, 
non autem dignitates, quarum collatio Apostolicae Sedi ad iuris nor- 
mam reservata est; hac tamen prima vice facultatem Episcopo tribui- 
mus Decanum quoque et Archidiaconum nominandi. Semper autem 
servetur praescriptum fidei professionem et iuramentum antimodernis- 
ticum iuxta statutas formulas ante beneficii possessionem emittendi. 
Cum autem decorum sit ut qui in Episcopi consilium ac senatum 
adsciscuntur vestibus quoque a ceteris distinguantur et peculiaribus 
insignibus condecorentur, concedimus ut Dignitates et Canonici Kil- 
morenses in functionibus capitularibus, intra propriae Dioecesis fines 
dumtaxat, deferre queant vestem talarem nigram cum ocellis, globulis, 
torulo et subsuto rubini coloris, rochetum, palliolum (vulgo mozetta) 
rubinum lana limbatum, et biretum nigrum flocculo ornatum coloris 
rubini. Volumus porro et mandamus ut quam primum fieri poterit 
Capitulares Constitutiones condantur, quas, ab Episcopo rite adpro- 
batas, ab omnibus postea Dignitatibus et Canonicis religiose servari 
iubemus. Ad quae omnia ut supra disposita et constituta exsecutioni 
mandanda venerabilem quem supra diximus Fratrem Paschalem 
Robinson, Nuntium Apostolicum in Hibernia, deputamus, eique prop- 
terea omnes ad id necessarias et opportunas tribuimus facultates, etiam 
subdelegandi, ad effectum de quo agitur, quemlibet virum in eccle- 
siastica dignitate constitutum, facto eidem onere ad S. Congregationem 
Consistorialem authenticum peractae exsecutionis actorum exemplar 
quam primum fas erit transmittendi. Decernimus denique praesentes 
Litteras firmas, validas et efficaces exsistere et fore suosque plenarios 
et integros effectus sortiri et obtinere, atque ab omnibus ad quos 
spectat inviolabiliter observari debere, et, si secus super his a quocum- 
que, quavis auctoritate, scienter vel ignoranter contigerit attentari, 
id irritum prorsus et inane esse et fore volumus ac declaramus; con- 
trariis quibuslibet, etiam speciali mentione dignis, minime obstantibus. 
Harum vero Litterarum transumptis vel excerptis etiam impressis, 
manu tamen alicuius notarii publici subscriptis et sigillo viri in eccle- 
siastica dignitate vel officio constituti munitis, eadem prorsus tribua- 
tur fides, quae hisce praesentibus tribueretur, si ipsaemet exhibitae vel 
ostensae forent. Nemini autem hanc paginam erectionis, constitutionis, 
statuti, concessionis, commissionis, derogationis et voluntatis Nostrae 
infringere vel ei contraire liceat. Si quis vero id ausu temerario atten- 
tare praesumpserit, indignationem omnipotentis Dei ac beatorum 
Apostolorum Petri et Pauli se noverit incursurum. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, anno Domini millesimo nongen- 
tesimo quadragesimo quinto, die decima Martii mensis, Pontificatus 
Nostri anno sexto. 

Pro S. R. E. Cancellario 
I. Carp. Granito Di BELMONTE 
Decanus S. Collegit. 
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BEATIFICATION OF ALOYISIUS BALBIANO 
SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
TAURINEN 


BEATIFICATIONIS ET CANONIZATIONIS SERVI DEI ALOISII BALBIANO, 
SACERDOTIS SAECULARIS, VICARII COOPERATORIS LOCI *‘AVIGLIANA’”’ 


(A.A.S., 1945, XXXVII, p. 219). 
SUPER DUBIO 


An signanda sit commissto Introductionis Causae, in casu et ad effectum de quo 
agitur. 


Venerabilis Dei Servus Antonius Chevrier, asyli “La Providence” 
du Prado et Societatis Presbyterorum Pradensium fundator, sacerdo- 
talis vitae munia sic adumbrat: “‘Sacerdos nusquam alibi, quam in 
altari, in pulpito, in exedra ad confessiones excipiendas, apud pau- 
peres atque infirmos inveniri debet; si vero secus, nota carpetur”. Et 
alibi: “Nos cum profanis, nisi necessitate compulsi, aut ad eorum 
salutem curandam permoti, consuetudinem habere non debemus” 
(Pos. sup. virt., pp. 296-7). 

Servus Dei Aloisius Balbiano, insigne Taurinensis Cleri ornamen- 
tum ac decus, omnia saeculi oblectamenta aspernatus, haec ad amus- 
sim servans, totam vitam in Dei gloriam atque in animarum salutem, 
nil sibi reservans, perfecte impendit, uti mox aperiemus. 

In oppido “Volvera” in Taurinensi Archidioecesi e Gaspare Bal- 
biano ac Teresia Sclaverani, die 25 Augusti a. 1812 natus est Ioannes 
Aloisius eodemque die sacris baptismi aquis est ablutus. Pie ac diligen- 
ter a parentibus educatus eorumque curis optime respondens, eccle- 
siasticae vocationis germina mature persensit. Quare in Archiepisco- 
pale Seminarium in oppido “‘Giaveno”’ fuit admissus, ubi in servanda 
disciplina, in pietate fovenda atque in studiis diligenter excolendis ad 
exemplum eluxit. 7 

Die 21 Maii a. 1837 Sacerdotio auctus Vicarii Cooperatoris munus 
sibi concreditum in pago “‘Avigliana”’ suscepit eoque sine intermissione 
ad mortem usque functus est. Iamvero ita in officio suo fuit atque 
adeo perfecte omnia sacerdotalia munia adimplevit, ut sexaginta post 
annos ab eius obitu viva adhuc in populo benefactorum ac virtutum 
eius memoria perseveret. Et merito quidem; Aloisius enim incom- 
parabili animi demissione duobus parochis omnimodam oboedientiam 
praestitit; quin immo post prioris parochi obitum, noluit in eius 
locum suffici, sed, humillimus quum esset, se hoc munere indignum 
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existimans, licet laudabiliter paroeciae administrationem, vacante 
sede, tenuisset, in eodem viceparochi officio sub novo parocho, aetate 
multo sibi minore, permanere maluit. 

Quomodo autem in hoc officio exercendo se gesserit, unanimis est 
testium concensus eius merita celebrantium. Deponunt enim ipsum 
assiduum fuisse in christiana catechesi publice ac privatim docenda, 
in fidelium confessionibus audiendis atque in verbo Dei tam efficaciter 
praedicando, ut populus ad meliorem frugem se reciperet, odia extin- 
guerentur, christianique mores instaurarentur. Ilidem testantur 
Aloisium quidquid lucrifaceret, aut quomodocumque sibi perveniret, 
pauperibus illico largiri, necessariis quoque sibi denegatis, aegrotis 
assistere, eosque ad mortem sancte obeundam tam mira industria 
parare, ut obstinatiores quoque mollirentur atque ad paenitentiam 
flecterentur. Proximorum famae observantissimus, nullum obtrec- 
tationis verbum ex suo ore prodire sivit. Ob eumdem erga proximos 
amorem, urbanitatis officiis semper satis fecit. Haec, quae, speciminis 
gratia tantum, narravimus atque cetera, quae in populi aedificationem 
externe manifestabantur, ex intima eius animi sanctitate procedebant. 
Porro orationi maxime studebat, quodque a reliquis sui officii occupa- 
tionibus supererat temporis, totum orando extrahebat. Hinc summa 
in sacro faciendo devotio; hinc maxima in divino officio recitando 
diligentia ; hinc assidua divinorum meditatio, in qua veluti a sensibus 
abstrahi visus est. 

Quas virtutes videtur Dominus supernaturalibus donis rependisse. 

Laboribus paenitentiisque fractus, die 22 mensis Martii a. D. 1884, 
divinis sacramentis refectus, pretiosam in conspectu Domini mortem 
oppetiit, universo populo Avilianensi ac viciniae complorante eumque 
sanctum conclamante. 

Annis 1931-34 in Taurinensi Curia, Archiepiscopali auctoritate 
constructi sunt processus super sanctitatis fama, scriptis atque oboedi- 
entia urbanianis decretis de cultu Servis Dei non praestando atque 
Urbem delati. 

Interim Summo Pontifici Pio XII plures oblatae sunt litterae, huius 
Servi Dei beatificationis causae Introductionem postulantes, inter quas 
duorum S. R. E. Cardinalium, totius Pedemontanae regionis Archiepi- 
scoporum ac Episcoporum in unum collectorum, aliorumque sacro- 
rum Antistitum, Generalium Ordinum seu Congregationum Modera- 
torum, Metropolitani Taurinen. Capituli, eiusdem archidioecesis 
parochorum aliorumque. 

Scriptis perpensis, S. R. C. die 27 Novembris a. 1937 decretum 
edidit, ex quo constat nil obstare, quominus ad ulteriora procedi 
posset. 

Omnibus itaque ad iuris normam comparatis, instante Revrho P. 
Benedicto Lenzetti O. P., causae Postulatore rite constituto, die 13 
mensis Martii anni huius, in Ordinario Sacrae huius Congregationis 
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coetu, Erhus ac Revrhus Cardinalis Raphaél Carolus Rossi dubium 
proposuit discutiendum: An signanda sit commissio Introductionis Causae 
in casu et ad effectum de quo agitur, atque de eo retulit. Emhi ac Revihi 
Cardinales, relatione hac, nec non Officialium Praelatorum ac R. P. D. 
Salvatoris Natucci, Fidei Promotoris generalis, suffragiis auditis, 
rescribere censuerunt: Affirmative, nimirum, Signandam esse commis- 
sionem, st Ssiho placuerit. Die autem 23 eiusdem mensis, subscripto 
Cardinali referente, Ssfhus D. N. Pius Pp. XII, rescriptum Emorum 
Patrum ratum habens, commissionem Introductionis Causae Servi Det 
Aloistt Balbiano sua manu subsignare dignatus est. 
Datum Romae, die 23 Martii a. D. 1945. 


% 6C. Card. Satotti, Ep. Praen., Praefectus. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Life of Father Faber. By the Rev. James Cassidy, B.A. Pp. 128. 


(Sands. 6s. 6d.) 


FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER was received into the Church in the year 
1845. This short biography has been undertaken as a centenary 
tribute by one who has had for Faber a lifelong admiration. Almost 
everyone who came in contact with Faber was attracted to him, and 
it is this particular trait in his character that emerges from every page 
of Father Cassidy’s book. Few priests can have wielded a wider 
influence than did Father Faber ; few can have made so many friends, 
known and unknown. His life, so brief yet so rich in achievement, 
is in many ways surprising and unconventional, but it is nevertheless 
in the authentic tradition of the servants of God. 

A century has passed since Faber was beginning his Catholic 
life, a life that lasted fewer than twenty years. Until he entered the 
Church he was almost unknown outside the circle of his intimate 
friends, but as a Catholic priest he quickly acquired the wide reputa- 
tion that has endured until today. As founder of the Brompton Oratory, 
as preacher, theologian, author and hymnologist, and also as one 
of England’s lesser poets (as Wordsworth maintained), he has a per- 
manent place in our history. He lived in the days of the Second 
Spring. There were giants in those days, men whose stature over- 
shadowed all except the pre-eminent. That Faber naturally and 
unconsciously took his place with the outstanding Catholics of his 
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day is an indication of his own greatness. Some account of his life and 
work is essential in forming an accurate impression of England’s 
nineteenth-century revival in the Faith. 

His discerning parents did all in their power to bring to fulfilment 
the brilliant promise of his boyhood. As a child he was sent to good 
schools, whence he later proceeded by way of Shrewsbury and Harrow 
to Oxford in 1833. He was soon one of the best known men at the 
University, revered for his upright manner of life and respected on 
account of his literary achievements. For a time he came under the 
influence of Newman, then Vicar of St. Mary’s, but fearing lest that 
influence should prove strong enough to lead him to Rome—though 
Newman maintained this could never be—Faber reverted to his 
earlier Calvinistic way of life, eventually becoming a confirmed 
and devoted member of the Anglican ministry. As Rector of Elton he 
gave the first real evidence of his amazing religious influence over 
others by converting the whole village into a fervent Christian com- 
munity. Sadly, but without bitterness, the people of Elton eventually 
watched their father and guide leave them to make his submission 
to Rome, their affectionate farewell message, which has since become 
proverbial, being this: ““God bless you, Mr. Faber, wherever you go.” 

A small band of convert companions from Elton accompanied 
Faber to Birmingham, and later to Cotton, where only one Pro- 
testant family in the whole parish escaped his conquering zeal. The 
present writer, who has visited almost every household in the Cotton 
valley, can testify to the vigorous Catholic faith flourishing among the 
descendants of Faber’s converts. In 1848 the “Brothers of the Will of 
God”—as Faber and his companions named themselves—were 
received by Newman into his already rapidly growing Oratory. A 
further expansion of the new institute took place within another 
year by the founding of an Oratory in London, Newman deciding 
to remain in Birmingham and to send Faber as Superior of the new 
foundation in King William Street, Strand. Four years later, in 1853, 
the Brompton Oratory was begun, when Faber had before him one 
decade of life: and it is the work of these ten years which establishes 
him as one of the irreplaceable figures in England’s Catholic history. 

He received into the Church hundreds of converts who were 
attracted by the example of his personal holiness and by his eloquent 
preaching. He reached many souls at a distance by his apostolate 
of the pen, his books having something of a vogue as “best sellers” 
and frequently forming the only matter for spiritual reading—apart 
from their prayer-books—of numberless Catholics. His energy and 
industry were prodigious, despite his failing health. When prevented 
by sickness from preaching and other active duties in the church, he 
continued ceaselessly with his writing, sometimes spending as many 
as sixteen hours at his table in one day. It is not surprising that the 
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end came before he was fifty years old: he had worn himself out in 
the service of his Master. Peacefully and happily he passed to his rest 
on 26 September, 1863, his last days being brightened by a paternally 
affectionate visit from Newman. 

In upbringing and early training Newman and Faber had much 
in common, but in character and temperament they were poles 
apart. Each of them brought honour to St. Philip’s Oratory, although 
their work for souls was in different fields and carried out with different 
methods. Each was a “‘burning and a shining light”, but in this again 
they differed. One thinks of Newman’s light as burning steadily and 
shining with a growing intensity through the long years of half a 
century and more, penetrating into places most remote and dissipa- 
ting the phantom shadows which have never since regathered: the 
light lingers yet. Faber’s lamp of zeal and learning shot up suddenly 
with a vivid and irresistible flame, and was as quickly extinguished, 
but its effect was by no means as ephemeral as was the flame itself. 
If the two men differed in this, that Newman’s was the light of true 
genius and Faber’s the meteoric gleam of the prophet, they also 
bore resemblance each to the other in that around them both there 
shone the halo that shines for none but the true apostle. 


in 3. Ee 


Margaret Clitherow. By Margaret T. Monro. Pp. 74. (Burns Oates. 
4s. 6d.) 


“THey can’t do it!” This was the triumphant exclamation of a 
hospital nurse as she finished reading the life of ““Van’’, an American 
Redemptorist novice, and held the book to her heart out of sheer 
pride in the Faith. By “they” she meant the non-Catholics with whom 
her professional life had chiefly been spent, and among whom she 
was daily defending her religion. One can readily imagine any 
Catholic reader of Margaret Clitherow acting as did this heroic nurse 
(she was killed whilst on duty during an air raid), because the book 
brings the joyous conviction that the Faith is sovereign and supreme 
in its power to ennoble our nature. 

Miss Monro retells the story of one of the most lovable of our 
martyrs, one who was a tradesman’s wife and the mother of small 
children, and who, as the only alternative to denying membership 
of the Church, sacrificed what her friends and neighbours considered 
the perfection of worldly happiness. Rather than implicate her adoring 
children, she chose the terrible death of being slowly crushed with 
stones; this at the early age of thirty-three, when life was so utterly 
desirable. For twelve years she had succeeded in frustrating the 
wiles of Elizabeth’s priest-hunters. The Clitherow dwelling was the 
most frequented Mass-house in the city of York, yet never once were 
priests or worshippers surprised at their devotions, thanks to the 
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wit and cleverness of Margaret. She herself was at last the household’s 
only victim of the persecution. 

Here we have the tale of a true heroine, a charming, laughing, 
lovely woman who lived and died for the highest of all ideals. Teachers 
will be glad to know that this is precisely the kind of prize book for 
senior children which suits the Christian Doctrine Class, and for this 
purpose it is especially recommended. The author long ago established 
herself in the front rank of those who write Catholic story-books. 
This, the most recent of her works, maintains and enhances her 
well-deserved reputation. b.. T. Ht. 


Caeremoniale. Pars Altera: De Celebrante. By J. V. Van der Stappen and 
A. Croegaert. Pp. 545. (Dessain, Malines. No price indicated.) 


TuE pleasing custom amongst Belgian professors of keeping the writings 
of their colleagues in circulation has resulted in the well-established 
work of Van der Stappen being brought up to date by Canon Croegaert 
in this fifth edition: A notice of the first book, De Ministris, of the new 
edition may be seen in this Review, February 1946, p. 110. 

Whilst using and supplementing the commentary of his predecessor, 
the author has recast the whole work in a more logical order, and the 
present recension contains a hundred pages or so more than the 
previous one issued in 1935. Amongst the more notable additions is 
a commentary on the Memoriale Rituum of Benedict XIII and Benedict 
XV, for use in small churches particularly during Holy Week, but the 
full commentary on the rite according to the Roman Missal is of 
course retained. 

A useful feature of Canon Croegaert’s work, which may be 
observed in other modern commentators on rubrics, is an occasional 
bibliography dealing with the history of certain rites: we have, for 
example, in this volume a list of books explaining the origins of Corpus 
Christi and Processions of the Blessed Sacrament. This is a development 
which is very much to be encouraged in all treatises on ceremonial. 
Most priests are extremely careful about the observance of rubrics, 
as the many questions sent to this REviEw prove, but the origin and 
meaning of the rubrical directions are often most difficult to discover, 
unless one has a considerable liturgical library at hand. It would, of 
course, add to the size of these volumes, but it occurs to us that the 
clergy would be grateful to Canon Croegaert if he could, in future 
editions, give short and simple historical notes on certain rites, as has 
been done for the Pontifical by Mgr. Nabuco. 

The full alphabetical index to this volume covers the first volume 
as well; it is clearly printed on good paper; every recent Roman 
decision or instruction is included, and it can be strongly recommended 
to the clergy. E.J. M. 
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The Celebration of Marriage in Danger of Death. By Raymond M. 
Dowdall, O.P. Pp. 146. (Vatican Polyglot Press. 5s.) 


Dr. Dowba. has been fortunate in the choice of this subject as a 
doctorate thesis, for the law of canons 1043 and 1044 is full of doubts 
and difficulties which provide ample material for comment and 
elucidation. Its value is increased from the fact that the learned 
professors of the Angelicum have assisted the author in the develop- 
ment of his theme. We are, indeed, happy to find that some of the 
questions answered in this journal have been settled by Dr. Dowdall 
in the same sense: he confirms, to take one example, the doctrine that 
dispensation effects the legitimation of children even though the 
marriage does not subsequently take place. On the other hand, it 
appears that he dissents from the view that the vicarious cooperator 
delegated for marriages has the powers of dispensing enjoyed by the 
parochus assisting at marriages in danger of death. The remarkable 
thing about many important church laws is the number of doubts and 
difficulties which appear when one looks beneath the surface, and 
the great value of theses of this kind is that each one contributes 
something to the solution of these problems. The following canon 
1045, dealing with dispensations in urgent cases not accompanied by 
danger of death, would provide sufficient for another thesis on these 
lines. © 


It is very satisfactory to know that the Angelicum is prepared to 
accept theses written in English, for there are in English-speaking 
countries a number of people, particularly of the legal profession, who 
will benefit thereby. 


E. J. M. 


Ephemerides Liturgicae. Cura et Studio Presbyterorum Congregationis 
Missionis. 1945. Pp. 376. (Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis. Annua 
subscriptio 300 lire.) 


In future this journal will appear four times a year, the yearly edition 
having been due to difficulties occasioned by the war: these have been 
so insuperable that some of the Roman ecclesiastical journals seem 
to have been suspended altogether. 

Among the more considerable contributions to this volume, two 
relate to the Council of Trent in commemoration of its fourth cen- 
tenary. Dr. Jedin writes on the Council’s liturgical reforms, particu- 
larly of the Missal and Breviary, which put an end to the confusion 
then existing owing to the variety of uses and the arbitrary modifica- 
tions introduced by the Protestant reformers. Dr. Bugnini gives a 
careful examination of everything bearing upon the formulation 
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of canon 13 of the VIIth Session, “De Sacramentis in Genere”. 
Fr. Rieland, O.P., contributes a very complete study, with certain 
melodies in their plainsong notation, of the Dominican rite of 
Compline. 

Of more practical interest to the clergy, perhaps, are the notes on 
certain biblical defects in the current Missal, contributed by an 
eminent professor of the Biblical Institute, Fr. Holzmeister, S.J. 
Many of the points noted are due to defective readings in the Vulgate, 
and it is not the author’s object to criticize texts which, being in the 
Missal, are bound to be taken from the official version of the Scrip- 
tures. His purpose is rather to provide those who use the Missal 
intelligently with aids to a correct understanding of these texts, by 
indicating their true sense as it is in the original from which the 
Vulgate translation was made. In this task the learned exegete 
admirably succeeds, and we share his hope that a further series of 
similar notes will appear in future numbers of the journal. One of 
the most remarkable instances of the curious borrowing of a text is 
the very fine Introit of the Epiphany vigil, ““Dum medium silentium 
tenerent omnia’’, taken from Wisdom xviii, 14: it is a description of 
the plague which visited the Egyptians, destroying their first-born. 
Nor are the defects, if one may so call them, all found in ancient 
Masses. The epistle in Cogitationes, the Mass of the Sacred Heart 
introduced by Pius XI, omits v. 13 without any indication of this 
omission in the reference ; Salome, mentioned amongst those standing 
by the Cross in the Introit of Our Lady’s Sorrows, is not found in 
John xix, 25. 

E. J. M. 
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